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Pates. 

T SERRES, A “SUPPRESSED 
PRINCE.” * 

If this paper should fall under the notice of the 
learned gentlemen who acted as counsel for Mrs, 
Ryves in the celebfated trial, by which she sought 
to establish her claim to succeed to her mother’s 
rights, titles, dignities, and honours, and to be, 
what she had called herself in her celebrated 
Appeal for Royalty, Lavinia, Princess of Cumber- 
land, and Duchess of Lancaster, those learned 
gentlemen will, I think (to use a phrase made 
famous by Lord Coleridge in a somewhat similar 
trial), “be surprised,’ for I believe they little 
suspected that Mrs. Ryves had at that time a 
brother living, the son of that lady’s “royal and 
revered mother.” Yet such is the fact. 

In the course of the investigations I made last 
winter into the impudent claim of Mrs. Serres and 
Mrs. Ryves, which have resulted in some extra- 
ordinary proofs of its deliberate falsehood and utter 
absurdity, I met with various allusions to a son of 
the soi-disant Princess Olive, and became anxious 
to know something of his history. Turning to 
“N. & Q.” I found in the number for May 22, 


CHARLES WILMO 


1869, a long extract from the Quarterly Paper of 


the Orange Free State Mission, in which the then 





* This title ‘is borrowed from Mr. Landor Praed’s 
account of Mrs. Ryves—A Suppressed Princess: the 


Authentic, Romantic, and Painful History of an Ex- 
cluded Member of the Royal Family. See “N. & Q.,” 
& §, ii, 324; iv. 352. 








bishop, writing in 1866 about the opening of his 
coloured school in Bloemfontein, says :— 

“My master is a character—a man of good family 

connexions; in fact, claiming to belong to the royal 
family of England, His name is Wilmot Serres, but he 
drops the latter, and we call him Old Wilmot. You will 
remember all about the claims of a Mrs. Ryves to be 
(I think) Princess of Cumberland. She ia sister to Old 
Wilmot, the master of my coloured school.” 
The bishop speaks of him as a well-conducted 
man, but eccentric, who had been many years in the 
colony, and at one time a schoolmaster in one of 
the Cape coloured regiments, and as “ carrying 
about with him a torn pamphlet recording the 
claims of his mother and sister.” When the cathe- 
dral at Bloemfontein was opened, old Wilmot 
became the verger, but soon left for Grahams- 
town. While the bishop was in England in 1865, 
Wilmot returned to Bloemfontein in search of 
church work again, and, not finding it, set out once 
more for Grahamstown, but perished by the way. 

Sir Joun Maciean, who communicated these 
extracts, misled probably by the name, supposed 
old Wilmot to be a brother of Mrs. Serres, who 
was a Miss Wilmot; but another correspondent, 
W. P., who obviously is alike acquainted with 
and interested in the history of that lady’s un- 
fortunate husband, pointed out that he was 
clearly the brother, of Mrs. Ryves, as stated in 
the extract, and inquired whether or not he was 
one of the two natural children which, in the Life 
of J. T. Serres, Mrs. Serres is said to have had 
after their separation. 

W. P. was right in supposing old Wilmot to be 
the son of Mrs. Serres, but wrong in supposing 
him to be illegitimate. In the eye of the law he 
was not. On referring to the Life of J. T. Serres, 
I came to the conclusion that old Wilmot was no 
other than the child of whom it is there stated that 
Mrs. Serres was pregnant, though not by her hus- 
band nor to that husband’s knowledge, at the time 
of their separation in 1803. And it has proved to 
be so. 

Believing Wilmot Serres to be the “lawful” 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Serres, and as such, therefore, 
her legal representative, it became of importance 
to ascertain whether he was living in June, 1866, 
when Mrs. Ryves was seeking, in the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimoniai Causes, ostensibly to 
establish the validity of a supposed marriage of 
the Duke of Cumberland to an imaginary Miss 
Wilmot, of whom she alleged that her mother 
Mrs. Serres was the lawful issue, but which was in 
effect to establish her right to succeed that mother 
as Princess of Cumberland, &c., but to which right, 
if it existed, her brother, if living, would have the 
prior claim. 

But as, if still in the flesh, Wilmot Serres was in 
all probability a wandereramong those “unhabitable 
downs,” where, as Swift tells us, geographers 

“ Plant elephants instead of towns,” 
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I felt that my only chance of getting any infor- 
mation would be through the Tvmes, which pene- 
trates into regions which even the electric tele- 
graph does not reach. d 

A short “inquiry” as to whether old Wilmot 
wis still alive, or, if dead, when he died, was 
(thanks to the courtesy of the editor) inserted in 
the Times of the 29th January last. The result 
of this appeal, through the widely read columns of 
the Times, far exceeded my hopes and expectations. 
Within eight-and-forty hours after that inquiry 
appeared, Fssieel numerous letters from obliging 
correspondents, clearly establishing the fact that 
old Wilmot was certainly alive at the time of the 
Ryves trial, and for some time afterwards ; a lady, 
who wrote with almost official authority, stating 
that he was present at the opening of the cathe- 
dral at Bloemfontein, on St. Andrew’s Day (the 
30th Nov.), 1866, which was confirmed by a letter 
from a gentleman who had been present on that 
occasion, who knew Wilmot, and saw him in his 
character of verger at the head of the procession ; 
and the “inquiry” having been copied into some 
of the Cape papers, these communications were in 
due course followed by others from gentlemen 
resident in the colonies, some of them connected 
with the local press, who were so obliging as to 
furnish me not only with cuttings from the local 
papers, but also with original documents, illustra- 
tive of old Wilmot’s history. 

Among the cuttings are several letters from old 
Wilmot himself, who seems to have been a pretty 
constant contributor to the colonial papers. The 
following is sufficiently characteristic to be re- 
printed verbatim. It was written fourteen months 
after the trial, to which, in one of the paragraphs, 
he makes a curious reference :— 


‘Toe TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AND HAIR-BREADTH 
Escapes oF Mr. Cuantes Witmor De Serres. 


** Bloemfontein, Aug. 6th, 1867. 
“ To the Editor of The Friend,— 

“Sir,—I wish to lay before you and the readers of 
your valuable journal some account of my travels since 
I left this town. I departed from Bloemfontein last 
December, and proceeded by post-cart to Harrismith ; 
from there by waggon to Maritzburg, on my arrival at 
which I found, to my sorrow, that the few Free State 
notes I had in my possession I could not get cashed ; 
and after resting myself proceeded to Durban, and ulti- 
mately cashed my notes at a loss. I then intended to 
have gone to the Mauritius, but had not sufficient to pay 
my p to that place. I left Durban (Natal) in 
February fast, and travelled on foot en route to Grahams- 
town, and passed through several pleasant and pretty 
little villages, where sugar, coffee, arrowroot, plantains, 

and pine-apples, as well as Kaffir-corn and 
mealies, were in cultivation. Having crossed ariver into 
the Amaponda land, I trudged along the beach, where I 
for several days subsisted on martingulus, or Kafir-plums, 
and oysters, with occasionally a little thick milk, which 
some native women gave me—they having come to the 
beach to gather plums. During this time I experienced 
for several nights drenching rain, accompanied by heavy 





thunder and vivid lightning ; in fact, I should have died 
—my body being blistered al! over, I was in a high state 
of fever, gave myself up for lost, and laid down on the 
beach to yield up the ghost—but Divine Providence sent 
a kind Englishman of the name of O’Neil to my aid. 
After remaining some days with O'Neil, through God's 
blessing I recovered, and again started for Grahamstown, 
I moved on very slowly and gently, but lost myself 
several times by the way; yet f poe regained my 
strength. Kind friends in Natal, as well as the mis- 
sionaries and Kafir traders, and good Samaritans in the 
Colony, all along my route, vied with each other in dis- 

nsing the rights of hospitality and brotherly kindness, 
‘or which I now publicly return them thanks. The 
scenery in the Amaponda land is romantic, grand, and 
sublime, particularly about the Umzimboova, or St, 
John’s river, which with about 20,000/. could be made 
an available port. Turtle are often seen floating down 
this river. If an artist had accompanied me he could 
soon have filled his scrap-book with some splendid views. 
The natives seem rather uneasy and restless. 

“Tam sorry that my sister, Mrs. Ryves, should be so 
foolish as still to claim to be Princess of Cumberland 
and Duchess of Lancaster, instead of laying claim to 
15,0002. left by King George III. in 1767 to my mother, 
the late Mrs. Wilmot De Serres, as the daughter of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, brother to 
King George III. As a strict Conservative my motto 
has always been, ‘For the Bible, Crown, and Constitu- 
tion.’ 

“T am sixty-three years of age, and have walked from 
Natal to this town, through’ Grahamstown, via Graaff 
Reinet and Colesberg. If any of your readers should be 
in want of an English teacher, I am open to engagement; 
but should I not be engaged, I shall proceed to the 
Transvaal. 

“Hoping you will pardon this intrusion on your 
valuable time and space, I remain, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“CHaRLEs Witmot Der Serres.” 


Passing by for the present the “Suppressed 
Prince’s ” allusion to his sister, Mrs. Ryves, and to 
the trial in which she had been engaged in the 

receding year, to his “mother, the late Mrs. 

Wilmot De Serres,” and to his age, then sixty- 
three, which would point to his being born in 
1804, I will quote a short passage from a letter by 
him, dated 1st January, 1867, Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, addressed to the editor of the Times of 
Natal, in which he claims to be the legitimate son 
of Mrs. Serres :-- 

“Tam the son of John Thomas De Serres, Esquire, 
who up to his decease, in 1824, was marine painter to 
kings George the Third and Fourth. My grandfather 
was Count Dominic De Serres, born at Beauprie, near 
Oche, in France, and who eloped from his uncle, the 
— Archbishop of Rheims, to avoid an ecclesiastical 
ey” 2 o's 

After some more particulars of his grandfather, 
he goes on to say :-— 

“ Such is the line of pedigree by my father’s side. My 
mother was Mrs. Olivia Wilmot De Serres, and, in 1820, 
laid claim to be Princess Olivia of Cumberland and 
Duchess of Lancaster. My mother was deceased in 
1834 ; and my sister, Mrs. F. L. J. H. Ryves, has, since 
my mother’s decease, always kept those claims in con- 
stant agitation, and has finally met with a failure some 
time since. 
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“T was sent out to the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1835 by his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, and have been nineteen years in the Civil 
Service, seven years in the army, and five years an 
itinerant schoolmaster. My life, history, and igree 
is full of romance, and has been chequered in many 
ways.” 

The letter concludes with an appeal for assist- 
ance to enable him to proceed to the Mauritius. 

Iam bound here to admit that old Wilmot’s 
statements, like those of his mother and sister, are 
not to be depended upon; and that while in the 
letter he speaks of J. T. Serres as his father, I 
have before me another document in which he 
states distinctly that he is “ the illegitimate son of 
Anthony Askew, Esquire, and Olivia, Princess of 
Cumberland.” Whether he was Serres’s son de 
facto, or the son of the gentleman whom I have 
just named, and only the son of Serres de jure, he 
was equally an obstacle in the way of Mrs. Ryves, 
as, legitimate, he barred her claim to be Princess 
of Cumberland, and, as illegitimate, convicted her 
of untruthfulness in calling Mrs. Serres her “ royal 
and revered mother.” 

Here for the present I close the history of the 
“Suppressed Prince.” 

If, before I resume it, any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can refer to the records of the Marine Society for 
March, 1825, when Charles Wilmot was admitted 
into that institution, he will probably find among 
them some precise information as to the place and 
date of his birth, a point of some interest, but at 
present involved in obscurity. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Necro Surerstitions.—Musk. The negroes 
in Jamaica believe that the smell of musk (when 
no musk is near) is a sign of death. What is the 
origin of this? And does the belief obtain among 
any other people? A gentleman to whom I men- 
tioned the fact told me that, in some countries, it 
is considered unlucky to meet with certain kinds 
of deer ; it is also unlucky to eat their flesh. This 
obviously suggested the musk-deer ; but the lo- 
eality in which this animal is found seems fatal to 
the explanation. And why should certain kinds 
of deer be unlucky ? 

Fever-Docs.—No later than twenty years ago, 
a curious kind of dog was to be seen on the beach 
near Kingston. My informant (who had lived 
some years in Jamaica) says they hung about the 
sea-shore, and had no owner. They were as large 
as hounds, black and hairless, or nearly so; they 
looked, I am told, as though they were covered 
with india rubber. The negroes called them 


“ fever-dogs ” ; and said that if one of them were 
stretched upon the body of a person suffering from 
fever he would recover, though the dog would be 





none the worse. This, it seems to me, is the most 
curious point in the superstition, as, I suppose, for 
want of a better word, we must call the belief. The 
fever was not transferred, but neutralized. 

Mary A. M. Hoprvs. 


Weatner Ruyrme.—On reflection this descrip- 
tion of their weather, by the people who live along 
the shore of the state of Maine, U.S., may not be 
folk-lore ; but it is interesting, and seems worth 
insertion in “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
From January up to May, 
The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 
And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty.” 
J. BraypDErR Marraews. 


TREE AND SERPENT Worsuip in Mysorze.— 
The following curious cutting throws a light on a 
very ancient religious custom in Madras :— 


“ Captain J. 8. F. Mackenzie contributes to the /ndian 
Antiquary an interesting paper on ‘Tree and Serpent 
Worship in Mysore.’ Round about Bangalore, more 
especially towards the Lal Bagh and Petta—as the native 
town is called—three or more stones are to be found 
together, having representations of serpents carved upon 
them. These stones are erected always under the sacred 
fig-tree by some pious person, whose means and piety 
determine the care and finish with which they are 
executed. Judging from the number of the stones, the 
worship of the serpent ap to be more prevalent in 
the Bangalore district than in other parts of the pro- 
vince. Xo priest is ever in charge of them. There is 
no objection to men doing so, but, from custom or for 
some reason—perhaps because the serpent is supposed to 
confer fertility on barren women—the worshipping of 
the stones, which takes place during the Gauri feast, is 
confined to women of all Hindu classes and creeds. The 
stones, when properly erected, ought to be on a built-up 
stone platform facing the rising sun, and under the 
shade of two peepul (ficus religiosa) trees—a male and 
female growing together, and wedded by ceremonies in 
every respect the same as in the case of human beings— 
close by, and growing in the same platform a nimbd 
(margosa) and bipatra (a kind of wood-apple), which are 
supposed to be living witnesses of the marriage. The 
expense of performing the marriage ceremony is too 
heavy for ordinary persons, and so we generally find 
only one peepul and a nimb on the platform. By the 
common people these two are supp to represent man 


and wife 
E. H. Matcoum. 


JapANEsE Superstition.—The following para- 
graph from the Japan Herald, Sept. 9, 1874, is 
worth preservation in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ A writer from Kidto gives an amusing story of the 
way a man and his wife laid a ‘plant’ for a rice-specu- 
lator. The victim was going home cogitating on his 
losses through the day. A woman appeared to him, 
begged him to interfere in behalf of her two children, 
whose lives were about to be taken. When the merchant 
offered to start at once to prevent the murder, the 
woman stated that she was not a woman, but a fox in 
disguise, but that her story was true,—a certain man 
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whose address she gave, was going to kill her children. 
On the fox-woman giving a promise to the merchant to 
secure fortune to his speculations, the latter agreed to 
secure the whelps. On going to the address pointed out, 
he found a cold-blooded man about to despatch the young 
foxes. A discussion ensued, the destroyer saying that 
the doctors (!) would give him 120 rios for the dead vul- 
pines, and the merchant trying to purchase them for less. 
A bargain was at last struck for the purchase of the 
animals for 100 yen, three yen being paid down. The 
purchaser let the foxes go at the place he had seen the 
woman. Ashe had bad luck instead of good after his 
kindly action, he went to the house where he found the 
foxes, but there was ‘nobody inside !’ the couple having 
left two nights before.” 
















































W. H. Parrersoy. 





PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

TENNYSON AND SHELLEY.—There is a passage 
in the Princess which is a close imitation from 
Shelley. Mr. Tennyson’s lines are as follows :— 

* But while I meditated 

A wind arose and rush’d upon the south, 

And shook the songs, the whispers, and the shrieks 

Of the wild woods together; and a Voice 

Went with it, ‘ Follow, follow, thou shalt win.’ 

The passage from Shelley is to be found in the 
second act of the Prometheus Unbound :— 

“ A wind arose among the pines; it shook 

The clinging music from their boughs, and then 

Low sweet faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 

Were heard, ‘ O follow, follow, follow me.’” 

To say that Shelley’s idea is not improved in 
the imitation is to say little. These lines of 
Shelley are of a marvellous and unapproachable | ! 
beauty, and those who, like myself, are admirers 
of both poets, would have wished that Mr. Tenny- 
son had not challenged comparison with lines of 
such unique loveliness. 

In section v. of the Princess who is the 
alluded to /— 

“ Her that talked down the fifty wisest men.” 
A. H. Buiuey. 


saint 


Among the Scotch martyrs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were a man and his wife named Lamb. They 
were both condemned by the Popish authorities— 
he to be hung, and she to be tied in a sack and 
drowned ina pool. On parting with her husband, 
the woman said :—“ Husband, be glad; we have 
lived together many joyful days, and this day, 
on which we must die, we ought to esteem the 
most joyful of all, because now we shall have joy 
for ever. Therefore I will not bid you good- night, 
for we shall meet in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Crabb Robinson, in his Diary, gives the follow- 
ing lines of Mrs. Barbauld’s, and remarks that 
Wordsworth admired them so much as to have 
expressed the wish that he had written them :— 

“ Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear: 





Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own , ese 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning.” 

J. B. 


Altrincham. 


*“ But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 
Hood, Lady's Dream, 
“ Time to me this truth has taught 
(Tis a treasure worth revealing), 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling.” 
Charles Swain, Want of Thought. 
ye 
Grorce Hersert anp Tuomas Hoop.—Her- 
bert’s Longing, which is No. 119 of his Temple, 
opens thus :— 
“ With sick and famish’d eyes, 
With doubling knees and weary bones, 
To Thee my cries, 
To Thee my groans, 
To Thee my sighs, my tears ascend : 
No end?” 
Compare the well-known overture to the Song 
of the Shirt —_— 
“ With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red.” t 
V.B.LLIC.LY. 





1} 
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A Punnixe Boox-riate.—In my collection of 
0oks relating to Huntingdonshire, TI have a copy 
f “ Poems on Various Subjects, written chiefly 
dt uring the Season of Youth, by Nicholas Stratton, 
a rustic farmer’s son.” It was published in 1824, 
and dedicated, by permission, to Lord John 
issell, Prefixed to the poems is a memoir of 
the author, who writes of his poetic powers in a 
most amusing and self-laudatory way :—“I fre- 
quently have had a dozen stanzas come as it were 
involuntarily into my mind, and I could never rest 
easy until I had wrote them down,” &c. His 
mastery of blank verse may be seen in the follow- 
ing extract from a poem of nearly sev en Pages in 
length on “ The Ruined Female’s Fate” 

* And now the maiden laid her down 
(Never again, alas! to rise) on humble 
Bed of Straw ; nor felt renew'd, the 
Eastern sopha’s all-luxuriant charms, 

Nor bed of softest down, or room with 
Odorous sweets perfum’d—no wine was 
There to exhilarate her feebled mind,” Kc 


But I mention this book in order to make a note 


of the following curious book-plate, pasted within 


its cover by a former owner, Charles Clark of 


Totham :— 


“A Pleader to the Reader not a Heeder! 


As all, my Friend, through wily knaves full often suffer 


wrongs, 


Forget not, Rnws when it you’ve read, to whom this 


Book belo 
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Than one Charles Clark, of Totham, none to it a right 
hath better,— 

A wight, that same, more read than some in the lore of 
old black-letter ! 

And as C. C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all laugh— 

This Book must, sure, less fit seem drest if ‘tis not bound 
in calf /— 

Though of this sightly volume’s worth the owner would 
not ‘croak,’ 

Where 's he whocan with truth assert it seems but one 
of smoke ! 

Oh ! if so’twere deem’d I'd not de-fer to deal a fate most 
meet, 

I’d have the carper at these quires do penance in a 
sheet | 

This Book, too, Friend, take care you ne'er with grease 
or dirt besmear it; 

While none but awkward puppies will continue to ‘ dog’s- 
ear’ it! 

And o’er my books when book-worms ‘grub,’ I’d have 
them understand, 

No marks the margins must de-face from any busy ‘hand/’ 

Marks, as re-marks, in books of Clark’s, whene’er some 
critic spy leaves, 

It always him so wasp-ish makes, though they ’re but on 
the fly leaves ! 

—The Ettrick Hogg—ne’er deem’d a bore,—his candid 
mind revealing, 

Declares to beg ‘a copy’ now’s a mere pre-text for 
stealing ! 

So as some knave to grant the loan of ‘this here’ Book 
may wish me, 

I thus my book-p/ate here display lest some such ‘fry’ 
should ‘dish’ me !— 

But hold,—though I must just declare witn-holding I'll 
ne'er brook, 

And ‘a sea of troubles’ still shall take to bring book- 
worms ‘ to book /’”’ 


Perhaps some of your readers can tell us a little 
more concerning this witty Charles Clark of 
Totham. Curnsert Bebe. 


GARASSE is said to be one of the coarsest and 
most abusive of French writers. These are the 
terms in which he anathematizes Rabelais :-— 

“Above all books libertines have in their hands, 
Rabelais is the very enchiridion of debauchery. This 
scoundrel does not even deserve to be named; I shall 
only say that, to describe him well, he must be called 
the very pest and gangrene of piety. It is impossible to 
read a page without danger of mortally offending God. 
In short, I consider Rabelais as a damnable and perni- 
cious writer, who sucks out by degrees the spirit of 
piety, who miserably steals a man from himself, who 
extinguishes the principles of religion ; in short, who has 
done more harm in France by his buffooneries than Calvin 
by his innovations.” 

To write “as coarse as Garasse” was once a 
proverb of France. Yet, in society, Garasse is 
said to have been both mild and polite ; and his 
death was caused by an act of heroic humanity, in 
going to attend persons afflicted with the plague. 
Born, 1585 ; died, 1631. Frepr. Re. 


Smaxsreare’s VersE.—Mr. Alexander J. Ellis 
has shown, in his Early English Pronunciation, 
that three syllables are to be found in every mea- 
sure of Shakspeare’s lines. The following instances 





—four from only one play—prove, I contend, that 
one syllable may likewise be found in every 
measure of the poet’s verse :— 


1. 
“ Yes, | madam, | he was | of that | consort.” 
Lear, ii. 1. 
>) 


“The great | doom’s | image ! | Malcolm ! | Banquo.” 
Macbeth, ii. 1, 

“ Many | years | of hap | py days | befal.” 
Rich. IL, i. 1. 


9 


“To tem | per clay. | Ha/ | is it come | to this?” 
Lear, i. 4, 


4. 
“They have trav | ell’dall | the night? | Mere | fetches.” 
Lear, ii. 4. 
4 and 5. 
“Blow, winds, | and crack | yourcheeks! | rage! | blow!” 
Lear, iti. 2, 1. 
The line in Lear, i. 4, 297, that Dr. Abbott 
(p. 371) scans— 

“ Hear, Na | ture, hé | ar, dé | ar Géd | dess, hear,” 
would, on the present plan, be scanned as one of 
six measures— 

“ Hear ! | Nature! | hear! | dear | Goddess! | hear!” 
though, of course, it can be made one of four, as 


it has only eight syllables. F. J. F. 


Tue Scnootzoy’s Eccentricitizs.-—As the 
schoolboy is on the carpet just now, I send a few 
amusing blunders, which have served at different 
times to enliven my experience as a tutor. (1.) In 
the history of Laocoon’s sad end he construed— 

“ Diffugimus exsangues ” (Virg., -Zx. ii. 212), 

“ We fly from the snakes.” 
(2.) He thought so highly of Augustus that he 
translated— 

“ Reget equus orbem” (Hor., 1 Odes, xii. 57), 

** He just will rule the world.” 
(3.) He had such a love for particular kinds of 
relish that he recommended as follows :— 

“ Pulmentaria quere Sudando ” (Hor., 2 Sat., ii. 20), 

“ Ask for the sauce of Sudandus.” : 
(4.) And then, to wind up all, and to show his 
genius on the other side, he translated 

“ Marius endeavoured to get upon his horse," 
into the splendid Ciceronian sentence, 

*‘ Marius conatus est gignere super equum.” 

T. W. B. 

“ Ducasse ”—the term in use in Picardy, Ar- 
tois, and Flanders for a sort of jite champétre. 
Roquefort renders it “assemblée champétre ob 
Yon danse, l’on boit et l’on se divertit ; fete patro- 
nale d’un village ; féte du patron d’un lieu; de 
duz, chef.” R. 8S. Cuaryock. 

Paris. 


A Corcipence.—A curious circumstance re- 
lating to- two books, very dissimilar in other 
respects, has probably been noted by their readers, 
but perhaps has not been mentioned in your 
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excellent publication. In Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho! and in Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, the 
hero of each tale is “sacrificed on Hymen’s 
altar,” in consequence of both of them losing their 
eyesight, at the latter end of the book, in fearful 
though diverse accidents ; both of the heroes re- 
joice in the name of Leigh. Anniz Procror. 
Budleigh Salterton. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


A Devonsuire Tenvre.—In a book entitled— 

“ Antient Tenures of Land, and Jocular Customs of 
some Mannors. Made publick for the diversion of some, 
and instruction of others. By Tho. Blount, of the Inner- 
Temple, Esquire,” 
and published in 1679, the following tenure is 
given :— 

“ Hugh Courtenay, Esquire, Son and Heir of Sir Hugh 
Courtenay, Knight, held the Mannor of Slapton in Com. 

Devon. of the Bishop of Exeter, by the service of being 
Steward at the Installation Feast of every Bishop of that 
See: The particulars whereof were, after some con- 
troversie, thus ascertained by Walter Stapledon then 
Bishop of Exeter, and his Dean and Chapters, under their 
Seals at Newton Plympton, the morrow after the feast of 
St. Tho. the Apostle, Anno Dom. 1308, 2 Edw. IT. 

“That the said Hugh or his Heirs, shall, at the first 
coming of the Bishop to Exeter, meet him at the East- 
gate of the City, when he descendeth from his Horse, 
and then going a little before him on the right band 
shall keep off the press of People, and attend him into 
the Quire of the Cathedral Church, there to be Installed. 
And shall at the Installing Feast serve in the first Mess 
at the Bishop’s own Table. In consideration of which 
service the said Hugh Courtenay and his Heirs shall 
have for their Fee, four Silver dishes of those which he 
shall so place at the first Mess, two Saltcellars, one Cup, 
wherein the Bishop shall drink at that Meal; one Wine- 
pot, one Spoon and two Basons, wherein the Bishop shall 
then wash. All which Vessels are to be of Silver. Pro- 
vided the said Hugh or his Heirs, being of full Age, do 
attend this service in person, if not hindred by Sickness 
or the King’s Writ, &c., then to appoint some worship- 
ful Knight to supply the place by a Deputation, who 
shall swear that his Lord is sick,” &c. 

Walter Stapledon was consecrated Bishop of 
Exeter in 1307, and his installation was of a 
brilliant character. He alighted, as is named in 
the tenure, at the east gate of the city, and was 
there received by the nobility of the county. We 
are told :— 

“The whole distance from the east gate to the 
Cathedral was covered with biack cloth, on which the 
Bishop walked ; Sir William Courtenay, the steward on 
the occasion, walking before him. After the Installation, 
& magnificent banquet was given to the high, low, rich, 
and poor, the cost of which is said to have exceeded one 
year'si ncome of the Bishopric, which, at that time, was 
more than 7,000/. per annum.” 

On what other occasions was this expensive 





custom observed, and when did the terms on 
which the tenure was granted cease to be kept? 
8. Dewar Lewy, 
Rusholme, Manchester. 


Eneravine: “La Mére Trop Rierpe.” —I 
have an old line engraving, 124 inches in length 
by 10 inches in breadth, to which is appended this 
title. In it is represented a handsome woman, 
seated on a chair, holding a birch in her left hand, 
and beckoning with the forefinger of the right 
hand to her daughter—apparently a juvenile 
offender—who is kneeling in front of her mother 
with her hands clasped, and evidently dreadin 
the forthcoming punishment. In the tnagpetal 
lie a doll and a lace-pillow covered with bobbins, 
and in the background are a bed, two pictures on 
the wall, and a watch suspended. Underneath 
the engraving, in one corner, is “Champagne 
pinxit,” and in the other, “ Charpentier sculpsit ” ; 
and below the inscription, “ La Mére Trop Rigide,” 
are the following lines :— 

* Pour cette jeune Enfant ayez de l’indulgence, 

Et laissez-vous toucher par son air d'innocence : 

Peut-on étre coupable, étant sans jugement ? 

Malgré tout votre orgueil, et votre front sévére, 

Climéne, j‘oservis affirmer par serment, 

Que vous en avez fait plus, qu'elle n’en peut faire.” 
At the foot of it is—“ a Paris chez Charpentier rue 
S. Jacques au Coq avec Privilége du Roy.” 
There is no date appended, but the dresses of the 
figures would lead one to draw the inference that it 
was executed about a century ago, “in teacup 
times of hood and hoop,” wn Be a prior to the 
first French Revolution. 

Can any correspondent give information as to 
the value of the engraving and as to its subject, 
“ La Mére Trop Rigide”! Was she called “ Cli- 
méne ” from having an actual existence? Accord- 
ing to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, there were two painters named Cham- 
pagne, Philip and John Baptist, uncle and nephew, 
the former of whom died in 1674 and the latter 
in 1688, and an engraver, Pierre Frangois Char- 
pentier, who was born at Blois in 1736, by whom 
there are several engravings after French painters. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tennyson's “Queen Mary.”— 
** And we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 
Back through their widowed channel here, and watch 
The parched banks rolling incense, as of old, 
To heaven, and kindled with the palms of ay 


What are the palms of Christ wherewith {the 
parched banks are said to be kindled? Is re- 


ference here made to the Palma Christi (Ricinus 
communis), the castor-oil tree? If so, what is the 
exact meaning of “ kindled ” in this passage ? 

A. L. Maruew. 
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IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED.—Of whom is the 
following sketch the character, and by whom was 
it written? It is inserted in Dr. Holden’s Foliorum 
Centurie, a collection of passages for Latin prose, 
and is merely called “ A Character.” It was set 
for a Trinity Scholarship many years ago, and the 
examiner is now apud plures :— 

“ He belonged to those thin, pale men, as Casar names 
them, who sleep not at nights, and who think too much, 
before whom the very boldest of all hearts has shaken. 
The quiet peacefulness of a face always the same hid a 
busy, restless soul, which stirred not even the veil behind 
which it lurked, and was equally inaccessible to cunning 
or to love; and a manifold, formidable, never-tiring 
mind, sufficiently soft and yielding momentarily to melt 
into every form, but sufficiently proved to lose itself in 
none, and strong enough to bear every change of fortune. 
None was a greater master than he in seeing through 
men and in winning on hearts; not that he let his lips, 
after the manner of the Court, confess a bondage to 
which the proud heart gave the lie, but because he was 
neither covetous nor extravagant in the marks of his 
esteem, and by a prudent economy in those means by 
which one binds men he multiplied his real store. Did 
his mind bear slowly, so were its fruits perfect ; did his 
resolve ripen late, so was it firmly and unshakably ful- 
filled. The plan to which he had paid homage as the 
first no resistance could tire, no chances destroy, for they 
had all stood before his soul before they really took place. 
As much as his mind was raised above terror and pity, 
so much was it subjected to fear ; but the fear was before 
him earlier than the danger, and in the tumult he was 
tranquil because he had trembled when at rest.” 


C. C. J. 


ParuapeLtruHia AvutHors.—Can any of your 
American readers give any information regarding 
three Philadelphia authors, who are briefly noticed 
in The Dramatic Authors of America, by James 
Rees, Philadelphia, 1845 1— 

1. F. Harold Duffee, author of Onylda ; or, the Pequot 
Maid: Genius; or, a Mother’s Folly: The Black 
Knight, &. Mr. Duffee is said to have “written many 
beautiful stories, interesting legends illustrative of the 
Indian character, and essays on various subjects.” 

2. R. C. M‘Lellan, author of The Foundling; or, 
Yankee Fidelity, printed by King & Baird, 1839; per- 
formed at the Chestnut Street Theatre the same year. 

3. R. W. Ewing, author of Ze Solitaire, Sponge Again, 
The Frontier Maid, The Highland Seer, The Election, 
Imperial Victim, La Fayette, Quentin Durward, Exit 
in a Hurry, Bride of Death. 

Are these three authors still living ? 

R. Inxeuis. 


AppaTiaL Orpination.—I have lately heard, 
on the authority of a Belgian priest, that it is the 
custom for mitred abbots to ordain the clergy 
within their own monasteries. Is this the case, 
and have mitred abbots superior powers in such 
matters to their less exalted brethren ? 

G. E. L. 


Dermip O’Meara.—Can you give me any in- 
formation relative to him? He lived at Bally- 
ragget, co. Kilkenny, and practised there as a 
physician. He composed an elegy on Lord 





Ormonde, an edition of which was published in 
1628. Where can this be procured ? 
P. J. Cocay. 


Mepat : Carpinat Mazariy.—I have a silver 
medal—obv. “IVLIVS. CARDINALIS . MAZARINVS,” 
bust to left ; rev. “ FIRMANDO . FIRMIOR . HERET.” 
Field, an anchor over open plain, clouds above. 
Ex. 1660. What is known of this medal, and 
what was the occasion on which it wasstruck? Is 
it described anywhere ? W. 8. J. 

Carlton Hill] 


Avutuors Wantep.—I have come across a book 
containing the following :— 

A Treatise of Humane Learning, commencing at p. 23. 
—An Inquisition upon Fame and Honor.—A Treatise 
of Warres.—Mustapha.—Ceelica.—A Letter to an Honor- 
able Lady, by Fulke Grevill, dated from Hackney, 
Nov. 20th, 1609. 

Can any of your readers give me information re- 
specting their author or authors ? 
C. H. P. 


Tue “ NortHern Macazine.”—Who were the 
editors of the Northern Magazine, Belfast, 1852? 
H. Greer, High Street, Belfast, publisher ; 
printed by M‘Cormick & Robie, Donegal Street. 

“TreFrynon.”—Who is the author of Treffynon; 
or, the Martyrdom of St. Winifrede ?—a drama, in 
three acts, by .“‘ Mon-Mam-Gymru,” published by 
Burns, Oates & Co., London. Date of publication 
in or about 1865. R. Iveuts. 


Hype Park Corner.—Whereabouts was the 
school at Hyde Park Corner that Pope was put to? 
C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Currton Hamppex, Oxon.—Skelton, in his 
Antiquities of Oxford (Dorchester hundred), 
writing of this parish, says as follows :— 

“ Clifton...has its humble church erected upon a rock, 
at the base of which flows the Thames, contributing 
greatly to the beauty of the picture....I have been in- 
formed that this spot has been the subject of a poem, 
which I regret that it has not been in my power to meet 
with, as probably some local and historical information 
might be elicited from it.” 

To what poem does Skelton refer? He had not 
the advantage of “N. & Q.” through which to 
inquire. Hewyry H. Grsps, 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


Hanpvew’s Oreans.—What was the destination 
or subsequent history of the Handelian organs 
existing at the latter part of the last century in the 
opera-houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Haymarket, 
and Covent Garden? Handel presented an organ 
to the Foundling. Is that the instrament now in 
the chapel, or Tes it been replaced? and if so, 


what was done with Handel’s gift? J. 0. C. 
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“ WILTER ” O FADE, wiTHeR.— The othe 
evening, in conversation, I used this word, which 
has been familiar to me from childhood. It was 
challenged as a provincialism, and, to my urprise, 
[could not find it in any dictionary. Can any 
correspondent give me an authority for its use ? 
Morn. 


“ Occamy.”—What is the meaning of this 
word? It occurs in the following passage :—“ The 
ten shillings, this thimble, and an occamy spoon 
from some other poor sinner,” &c. (Guardian, 
No. 26, April 10, 1713.) Cartes WYLIE. 


’ 


S. Castitpa.—I have a small medal or badge 
bearing the figure of a female reclining, holding a 
cross, with the above inscription. Who was she, 
and where could one find any account of her ? 


_ eM! 


ike the 
Had he 


Lorp Mansrietp.—How came he to t 
title of Mansfield, of Mansfield, Notts? 
any connexion with the place ? 

R 

Wuo was “Barbe Louise Rizzi de Schomberg, 
épouse pretendue de Menardt, Comte de Schom- 
berg,” and where can I find any account of her? 

OTTo. 


. PaAssincHamM. 


Coat or Arms.—Can any of your readers tell 
me to what family the following coat belongs ?— 
Party per pale, argent, on a fess gules, between 
six billets of the same (3, 2, and 1), a mullet 
pierced, or ules, three martlets (2 and 1), or, a 


‘6 


chief v but the vair is arg. and sable, not arg. 
and azure. The coat is painted on the panel back 
of an old chair recently bought from a cottager in 
this pla _ ae me? 
Pewsey, Wilts. 
Creoratra.—In Grafitti @ Italia, Mr. W. W. 


Story has a beautiful poem on Cleopatra. General 
Lyte’s verses, “I am dying, Egypt, dying,” are 
well known. Can you point out to me other 
poems on the Egyptian queen ? 

J. Branper Matruews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 

Heratpic: Locxkwoop or Sowrersy.—The 
arms of this family are given in Dugdale’s Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire, issued by the Surtees Society, 
as—a chevron between three cinquefoils. Can 
any one assist me to the tinctures ? G. 

Huddersfield. 


Replies. 
YEOMAN: HUSBANDMAN: FARMER. 
(1* and 3° S, passim; 4™ S. vii. 255; 5" S. ii 
103 ; iii. 195, 391 ; iv. 270, 414.) 
I think your correspondents have hardly ap- 
preciated the difference between the words. Yeo- 





wm is the Saxon word for villager—gao, gae, 
district or village, mean, a common man.. Hus- 
band, anciently / usbonde, was the male head, the 


bond of the hus or house. Farm, from Je 


i 
Tin, 


fearme, food or goods, meant food, entertainment, 


Rent was at one time paid in food, or in the 
entertaining of the lord or his men. None of 
these words meant originally the man who owned 
the land he tilled. The Anglo-Saxons recognized 
direct holders of land from the Fole gemot or 
popular assemblies. These holders paid no rent, 
but they were subject to State burdens, This 
class was called freemen or liberi homines. They 
are thus described by the learned John Selden 
(Laws and Government of England, p. 34) :— 

“The next and most considerable degree of all the 
people is that of the Freemen, anciently called Frilingi,* 
or Free-born, or such as are born free from all yoke of 
arbitrary power, and from all Jaw of compulsion, other 
than what is made by their voluntary consent, for all 
freemen have votes in the making and executing of the 
general laws of the kingdom. In the first they differed 
from the Gauls, of whom it is noted that the commons 
are never called to council, nor are much better than 
servants. In the second they differ from many free 
people, and are a degree more excellent, being adjoined 
to the lords in judicature, both by advice and power 
(consilium et authoritates adsunt), and therefore those 
that were elected to that work were called Comites ex 
plebe, and made one rank of F’reemen for wisdom superior 
to the rest. Another degree of these were beholden for 
their riches, and were called Custodes Pagani, an 
honourable title belonging to military service, and these 
were such as had obtained an estate of such value as 
that their ordinary arms were a helmet, a coat of mail, 
and a gilt sword. The rest of the freemen were con- 
tented with the name of Ceorls, and had as sure a title 
to their own liberties as the Custodes Pagani or the 
country gentlemen had.” 

This is the class which, by the 52nd law of Wil- 
liam I., was required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the monarch, and which came to him at Salisbury. 
That law is as follows :— 

“ LIL.—De fide et obsequio erga Regnum. Statuimus 
etiam ut omnes liberi homines foedere et sacramento affir- 
ment quod intra et extra universum regnum Angliz 
(quod olim vocabatur regnum Britannize) Willielmo suo 
domino fideles esse volunt, terras et honores illius fideli- 
tate ubique servare cum eo et contra inimicos et alieni- 
genas defendere.” 

William I. further protected their rights by 
the 55th law, which is as follows :— 

“LV.—De Chartilari seu Feudorum jure et Ingenu- 
orum immunitate, Volumus etiam ac firmiter preci- 
jimus et concedimus ut omnes liberi homines totius 
Monarchize regni nostri predicti habeant et teneant 
terras suas et possessiones suas bene et in pace, liberi ab 
omni exactione iniusta et ab omni Tallagio: Ita q 
nihil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur nisi seruicum suum 
liberum quod de iure nobis facere debent et facere tenen- 
tur et prout statutum est eis et illis a nobis datum et 
concessum jure hzreditario imperpetuum per commune 
consilium totius regni nostri preedicti.” 

John Selden says of this law :— 

* This is a Teutonic, not an Anglo-Saxon term; the 
Anglo-Saxon word is Thane. 
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« Lastly, the one law of the kings, which may be called He wrote, “He cannot husband his land who 
the first Magna Charta in the Norman times (95 Wil- | sitteth under too high a rent.” And it is used in 
. » on » kine wean imeelf. fron a 2 ‘ ‘ . . 
liam I.), by which the king reserved to himself, fi mm the | shat sense with reference to sh ps owned in part 


freemen of this kingdom, nothing but their free service, 
jn the conclusion saith that their lands were thus granted 
to them in inheritance of the king by the Common 
Council (Folegemot) of the whole kingdom ; and so as- 
serts, in one sentence, the liberty of the freemen, and of 
the representative body of the kingdom.” 

He further adds :-— 

“The freedom of an Englishman consisteth of three 
particulars : first, in ownership ; second, in voting any 
law, whereby ownership is maintained ; and thirdly, in 
having an influence upon the judiciary power that must 
apply the law. Now the English, under the Normans, 
enjoyed all this ireedom with each man’s own particular, 
beside what they had in bodies aggregate. This was the 
meaning of the Normans, and they published the same 
to the world in a fundamental law, whereby is granted 
that all freemen shall have and hold their lands and 
possessions in hereditary right for ever; and by this, 
they being secured from forfeiture, they are further 
saved from all wrong by the same law, which provideth 
that they shall hold them well or sae and in peace, 
free from all unjust tax, and from all Tallage, so as 
nothing shall be exacted nor taken but their free service, 
which, by right, they are bound to perform.” 

Selden would have been more correct had he 
said the Normans “confirmed” the rights of the 
“freemen.” The laws I have quoted bear an in- 
troduction, written in Latin and Norman French, 
which declares, “‘ These are the laws and customs 
which King William granted to the whole people 
of England after he had conquered the lands, and 
they are those which King Edward, his predecessor, 
observed before him.” 

In the reign of Edward I., “the English Jus- 
tinian,” a law was passed, called De donis, which 
forbade vassals or feudees from selling their land, 
but in the same reign another law was passed, 
called Quia emptores, which allowed freemen to 
sell theirs. The 13th Edward L, cap. i., De donis 
conditionalitis, provided— 

“That tenements given to a man, and the heirs of 
his body, should, at all events, go to the issue, if there 
were any; or, if there were none, should revert to the 
donor.” 

The statute called Quia emptores, 6 Edward L, 
enacts— 

“That from henceforth it shall be lawful to every 
freeman to sell, at his own pleasure, his lands and tene- 
ments, or part of them: so that the feoffee shall hold 
the same lands and tenements of the chief lord of the 
fee by such customs as his feoffee held before.” 

The nobles, during the wars of the Plantagenets, 
strove to get rid of this class of freemen or libert 
homines, They asserted that “every man should 
have a lord” ; and during the civil wars, either by 
purchase or force, this class, which corresponded 
with the allodial proprietors of France and Ger- 
many, almost disappeared from England, They 

are now found in France, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, where they are called “ peasant proprietors.” 

The word “ husband,” now applied to a married 


nership ; the agent or manager, whether a part 
owner or not, is called the “ ship’s husband.” The 
translators of the New Testament, time James I, 
regarded husbandmen as those who tilled the 
lands of others. In the parable of the vineyard 
(Matthew xxi. 33, et seg.) we read: “ There was a 
certain householder which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round about, and digged a winepress in 
it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, 
and went into a far country : and when the time 
of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the 
husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits of 
it,” &. 

The terms “ freeholder” and “freehold” are of 
much later origin than “freeman.” The latter 
held his estate from the council of the realm, the 
fole gemot, and paid no rent. The lands were 
secured to him and his family as a perpetual in- 
heritance by the 55th law of William I., whereas the 
freehold merely meant a lease for lives derived from 
a fellow-subject. The word “farmer” meant one 
who fed the people, raised provisions or food ; 
while “ yeoman” merely meant a villager, and did 
not strictly apply to those who succeeded to land, 
either under the custom of “ Gavelkind ” (gave-all- 
kind), which prevails in Kent since before the 
Norman Conquest, or “ Borough English.” I ven- 
ture to think that it is most desirable to recreate 
the class of “ freemen,” liberi homines, and to give 
them land on the terms on which it was held at 
the Norman Conquest. 

Josern Fisuer, F.R.HLS. 

Waterford. 


“ CHAMPION.” 
(5% S, iii, 369; iv. 293, 356, 418.) 

The question of the etymology of “ champion” 
opens out a very curious subject of inquiry, which 
I will take the liberty of following into some de- 
tail; I mean the existence of words in different 
languages, identical in appearance and having the 
same meaning, which yet are entirely unconnected 
in their origin. I may instance Gr. avy), Ger- 
man Avge, the eye ; Gr. xaA-€w, English call. The 
Hebrew beth, house, has been identified with 
Cymric bedh, the house appointed for all living. 
So we have French champion and English cham- 
pion, having, to a certain extent, identity of mean- 
ing, but, as I shall proceed to show, having a 
separate origin, and starting from radical ideas of 
an entirely different character. It may simplify 
the explanation if we treat it analytically. 

Let us begin, then, with the French word. 
Champion is explained correctly by Littré, “ Celui 
qui batte en champ clos. Celui qui soutenait une 





man, Was used by Lord Bacon in a different sense. 


querelle judiciare pour son compte ou pour celui 
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d’autrui.” He then gives a secondary meaning, 
“par extension, tout homme qui combat sur un 
champ de bataille.” This secondary meaning is of 
importance, as we shall see by-and-by. The 
derivation he gives from Low Latin campvo. This 
is a word of medieval creation, as it does not 
exist in the classical language. Turning to Du- 
cange we find two words campio, one of Teutonic, 
the other of Latin derivation. It is with the 
latter we have now to do. Ducange explains it, 
“ campiones, qui in campum, arenamve descendunt 
et campo decertant,” &. We are now brought to 
the Latin campus. This in its origin had nothing 
to do with fighting or championship. It was 
simply a level piece of ground, the place of as- 
sembly for games, exercises, and recreation. There 
were campi of various kinds, the Campus Martius 
being distinguished by its special appropriation for 
military purposes. 

If we seek for the root of the word, we find 
nothing indicating its subsequent meaning of a 
flat arena. The Greeks had their ordécov, equi- 
valent to the Roman campus. The goal or meta, 
round which the racers turned their course, was 
called the kay}, from xéurrw, to turn. Both 
terms were borrowed by the Romans ; the stadium 
for the length of the course ; kay), the turn, 
became campus, the curved or semi-circular arena, 
in the same way as in modern times the Italian 

tazza, meaning simply a square place, is applied 
in England to the arcades surrounding it. 

If now we inquire for the root of kay we find 
a radical form kamp, “auf und nieder gehen, un- 
duliren ” (see Fick, Bopp, Benfey sub voc.) ; kampa, 
Gegend, Feld. Littré and Fick connect campus 
with «jos, Doric xaos, a garden or enclosed 

lace, the root taking the form of kap as well as 
mp. 

Let us now turn to the English word champion. 
It is found in every stage of our language, and, 
with the usual modifications, in every dialect of 
the Teutonic race, always with the sense of fight- 
ing or warfare. Shakspeare, as might be expected, 
uses champion both in the sense of a protector or 
substitute and of a simple warrior. Piers Plough- 
man has it in the form of campion. Ducange 
gives “ campio vel camphio ex Germanico kampff 
certamen.” It is found, with the same signification, 
in the Promptorium Parvulorum (1425), Laya- 
mon’s Brut (1205), Morte d Arthur (early fifteenth 
century). The early German literature has it in 
the form of camphio, kempe, &c.; A.-S. cempa; 
Old Frisian, kamp; Old Norse, kapp. 

It may be asked, why should not the two forms, 
classical and Teutonic, have a common origin, and 
be derived from the same root? The reply is 
simple, and illustrates the true principles of 
modern philological inquiry. The resemblance 
between Teutonic camp and Latin camp-us in 
itself proves that their origin is separate and 





distinct. If we are to look for a root in Sanskrit, 
or, beyond that, in the primitive Aryan tongue, 
with the same meaning as Teutonic camp, we 
must look for medial g and b in place of ¢ and p, 
Turning to Fick’s Wortschatz der Indogermanis- 
chen Grundsprache, we find gabh, gambh-ati, with 
the sense of biting, snatching. In Sanskrit, as is 
frequently the case, the guttural g is softened into 
the palatal j, and we have jabh, jambh, to destroy. 

Grimm’s law of phonetic transmutation is thus 
beautifully illustrated ; gambh in the classical 
branch is equivalent to camp in the Low German, 
and to champh, the original form in the High 
German dialect. 

Having thus traced the two lines which con- 
verge in the modern champion back to their 
origin, I will state the result in a. few words syn- 
thetically. 

In the Teutonic line the radical camp has for its 
primitive meaning the idea of fighting. This has de- 
scended, with the same meaning, through its various 
forms, to the present day. In the classical line 
camp had for its primitive idea that of bending, 
turning, surrounding. Thence it took the sense of 
the flat area so turned or surrounded ; then that 
of the enclosed lists in which judicial combats 
were conducted ; thence it was transferred to the 
combatants themselves. 

In the Middle Ages, French was in England the 
language of chivalry, and the English champion 
and French champion naturally became con- 
founded ; but it is remarkable to the present day 
that, whilst in English the main sense is that ofa 
warrior on his own account, and that of a helper 
or substitute is the secondary meaning, in French 
the champion of the lists is the first sense, and 
that of a simple warrior the secondary one. 

J. A. Picrox. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





Tue Terminations “-zous” anp “-10vs” 
(5% S. iv. 343, 411, 437.)—I have but one word 
to say against the learned letters criticizing the 
first paper on the subject which heads this article, 
and that is that they have misunderstood the 
main gist thereof. My wish was not to show the 
origin or derivation of those endings, but simply and 
solely to explain to English spellers that there seems 
to me to be a reason why sometimes -e- and some- 
times -i- precedes the termination -ous. Omitting 
minor rules, the following will apply to nearly 300 
of the 323 words under consideration : Adjectives 
of concrete or ial substances take -e- before 
-ous, but adjectives of abstract nouns take-i-. How 
this has come about I left wholly out of the ques- 
tion, but illustrated the statement by giving every 
adjective in the lan in -eous, and so many in 
-ious as I felt justified in bringing forward. 
exceptions of those in -eous I transcribed, and some 
of them I classified for practical use into two 
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general rules, The exceptions of adjectives in 
-tous are fewer still, and certainly I should not 
place uxorious and egregious amongst them. If 
any one objects to my rule, it seems to me that 
the right plan to pursue is to show it to be in- 
correct, to show that it is not a fact that the 
great majority of adjectives ending in -eous are 
adjectives of concrete or material nouns, and that 
the great majority of adjectives ending in -tous are 
the adjectives of abstract nouns. Whether -eous 
and -ious are terminations at all, whether they 
come from the Latin -osus or -eus, whether the -e- 
and -i- belong to the stem or are phonetic—these 
considerations, useful in their place, are quite 
beside the present question. It is true I made 
mention of the Latin origin of the words referred 
to, but solely as a reason for my coming to a 
conclusion that there is a law if it can be dis- 
covered, and we are not to put down the 
difference to accident or caprice. There can be 
no doubt—1, That we have above 300 adjec- 
tives ending in -ous; 2, of these nearly 70 have 
-é- before -ous, and above 250 have -i- before -ous; 
3, some 40 examples are given in the first paper 
of the adjectives from concrete or material nouns, 
and about half that number of the adjectives of 
abstract nouns ; the former examples are exhaus- 
tive, the latter are specimens taken at random. 
If my statement is not a broad fact, it is capable 
of the easiest confutation ; let it be shown that 
the great majority of adjectives having -e- before 
-ous are not adjectives of concrete or material 
nouns, and the great majority of adjectives having 
-i- before -ous are not adjectives of abstract nouns ; 
but “wife,” “herd,” and “nurse,” can hardly be 
called “material or concrete nouns,” although a 
“herd of oxen,” “ A.’s or B.’s wife,” “A.’s or B.’s 
nurse,” may be substantial enough. 

Respecting the relative badness of the English 
and French languages, I should be delighted to 
“ give the proofs ” asked for by M. Gaussrron, but 
Iam quite sure that the columns of “N. & Q.” 
would not be open to so voluminous a subject. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Catctes (5 §. iv. 405) is an old spelling of the 
word which, by an ingenious popular corruption, 
is now spelt causeways. The Latin was calceata 
uta, a road made with lime; hence the Spanish 
calzada, a paved way, and the modern French 
chaussée. The English word used to be more 
often spelt causey, as by Cotgrave. Popular ety- 
mology, always on the alert to infuse some sort of 
meaning into a strange word, turned causey into 
cause-way, with the trifling drawback that, whilst 
we all know what way means, no one can extract 
any sense out of cause. The well-known example 
of crayfish from écrevisse is a parallel case ; where, 
again, fish is much more intelligible than is the 
prefix cray. Wa rer W. Sxear. 





Herrick anp Avsonius (5 §. iv. 226.)— 
Herrick’s little lyric, “Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may,” can probably enough be traced back to 
Ausonius, but I think it likely that Herrick imi- 
tated Spenser rather than Ausonius ; the turn of 
the first line would lead one to suppose so. 
Spenser writes, Faerie Queene, bk. ii. c. xii. 
stanza 75 :— 

“ Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 

For soon comes age that will her pride deflower : 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst lovéd be with equal crime.” 
Spenser, again, translated these lines from Tasso, 
Gerusalemme Liberata, c. xvi. stanza 15 :— 

“ Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren perde; 
Cogliam d’ amor la rosa ; amiamo or quando 
Esser si puote riamati amando.” 

It is very possible that the Italian poet was 
thinking, when he wrote the above, of the lines of 
Ausonius quoted by Mr. Storr. The pedigree of 
the song would accordingly be—Ausonius, Tasso, 
Spenser, Herrick. JONATHAN Bovucuikr. 


To BE 1n A Fox's Steep (5* §. iv. 286.)—Is 
not this like the negro’s “one eye sleeps while 
t’ oder keeps spell ” ? Grorce White. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Srer-motuer (5 §. iv. 286.)—Step-mother 
and mother-in-law have not the same meaning, 
although they are often confounded in popular 
parlance. A woman marrying a widower with 
children becomes step-mother to those children. 
A mother, whose son or daughter marries, becomes 
mother-in-law to the son’s wife or the daughter's 
husband. Noverca is properly the step-mother, 
proverbially injusta to her ‘step-children. The 
mother-in-law is socrus. tT. J. Me 


Step-mother derives undoubtedly from the 
A.-S. stedpméder, steép meaning privignus. There 
is in A.-S. the verb stedpan, stypan, or stépan, 
Goth. stiufan=orbare. Step-child, therefore, has 
the meaning of a bereft one, and it is most pro- 
bable that the words stedépeild, stedpbearn, stedp- 
sunu, and stedpdohtor, are of older date than stedp- 
fider and steépméder, which can only date from a 
time when the meaning of steép was no more felt. 
Thus we see that step-child is —_ corresponding 
with Latin privignus and orbus, and this is one 
reason more not to connect it with any such signi- 
fication as “ cruel.” In the Low German dialects 
we have the same form as in English, viz., step, 
in High German we have stief, which of course all 
derive from the same root. F, RosENTHAL. 

Strassburg. 


Pasqurn (5 §. iv. 265.)—For many interesting 
rticulars about Pasquin and Marforio, see 
. W. Story’s Roba et hen 

J. BraxpeR Matraews. 
Lotos Club, N.Y. 
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FarrrFax : Barwick: ] : 5" S. iv. 287.) 
-~Dr. Garry may possibly find it worth his while 
to follow out the hint that a Thomas Fairfax, M.A., 
was collated to astall in Lincoln Cathedral in 1732, 
and dix apparently in 1751. The dates, at any 
rate, will tally near enough to suggest further 
research. A. JEssorr. 

Norwich. 

“Crvrers” (5 §. iv. 288) is simply sieriers 
misspelt—those useful men, who call from time 


to time at farm homesteads to repair the riddles, 
the rying sieves, the caveing sieves, the putting- 
up sieves, and the serving sieves, all having wicker 
work stretched from circular frames of light wood, 
and frequently needing attention. Old Joseph 
Adams, the diminutive sievier of Doddington, who 
died in 1854, perambulated a wide circle of 
parishes till within a few weeks of his death, when 
he was some years older than eighty, and bitter 
were his lamentations on the injury done to his 
craft by what he called the “machine-fans,” ¢. e. win- 
nowing machines. Wittiam Wine. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


I take this to mean barrow-people, or carriers 
by barrows, from civiére, a hand-barrow or litter 
Brachiata crates), the precursor of the barrow, an 
instrument to bear weights carried by two people, 
a chaise & porteur. Georce WuiTre. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Leases (5S, iv. 289.)—A lease can be granted 
for any term less than “ever.” A lease for a life 
is a freehold, because it may possibly (although 
not probably) last forever. Grorce Wuire. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“ Roprucam” (5 §, iv. 289.)—The place from 
which the charter is dated is Roborough, in Devon- 
shire. AJAX, 


CraAntriges in Surrouk (5% S, iy. 288.)—There 
are full indexes to the various chantries in the Re- 
cord Office, of which the particulars of sale and 
other documents, which formerly belonged to the 
Court of Augmentation, are now in the Office. 
The minister’s account for the grave named might 
also be consulted. In the British Museum, Harl. 
MS, 239 has an account of all lands leased by 
Queen Mary. Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Esme Famity (5% §,. iv. 289.)—A son of the 
Marquis of Huntly is named “ Esme Stewart.” 
The information desired by Mr. Heanz may be 
obtained through this connexion if not found 


otherwise. Hersert RanpDoLpa. 
Worthing. 
Booxsixpine (5" §. iv. 366.)}—Mr. Broom- 


FIELD’s article on bookbinding leads me to sug- 
gest that book-collectors would do well to com- 
municate to “N. & Q.” some of the results of 


| 
| 





their experience on this subject. The queries I 
send do not concern bindings valued for their 
own sake, on account of their age, their his- 


tory, or their artistic excellence, but relate to the 
more practically important matter—W hat bindings 
are the best as means for the prese rvation of books 
exposed to the ordinary conditions of storage and 
use ? 

1. The air of London, and, I presume, of all 
large towns in England, is specially injurious to 
leather-bound books. This seems to be due, in 
large part, to the results of gas-burning, which 
probably affects, to some extent, the air of houses, 
and so has some effect even where the rooms 
in which books are kept have no gas burners 
in them. The effect is, that the leather becomes 
dry and brittle, so as to crack on being bent, and 
so that the original surface easily wears off, if 
rubbed. Are any sorts of leather less subject to 
this change than other sorts? Is morocco proof 
against it? Is vellum so affected ? 

2. Another sort of injury to which books are 
exposed results from the absorption of damp from 
the air. Ordinary care suffices to prevent wet 
getting to books, but in our climate it is scarcely 
possible to prevent damp air finding its way even 
into carefully glazed bookcases. Now, some bind- 
ings are evidently more affected by damp than 
others. Russia leather appears to be especially 
absorbent, and so are some calf bindings. Can 
any one tell us what leather is least liable to be 
thus affected, or whether any sort of dressing or 
varnish is a preservative ! 

3. Do calf bindings wear better if polished or 
burnished, or if left unpolished ? 

4. May I ask also what is the best cement for 
refastening labels, which so often come off from 
leather-bound books? Is paste the best ? 

5. Is there any varnish which can safely be used 
to preserve for a few years longer calf bindings 
that have become dry and powdery ? 

I hope other correspondents will suggest other 
queries as well as answer mine, and in conclusion 
may say that Mr. Broomrietp’s advice—Have 
your books bound in morocco—is probably good 
advice ; but that if one has many books the ex- 
pense of morocco, or even of half morocco, is a 
serious objection, and that for this reason, as well 
as for the sake of variety, information as to the 
good qualities of other sorts of binding would be 


useful. J. F. E 


A Mepicat Criticism (5% S. iv. 182.)—As an 
illustration of the Oriental notion that the liver is 
the seat of love, we may refer to the letter from a 
Turkish cadi to one of Mr, Layard’s friends at the 
conclusion of the volume entitled Discoveries 
Nineveh and Babylon, which commences thus, 
“ My illustrious friend and Joy of my Liver.” 
The whole letter is extremely curious. UwseEpa. 
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Corn Impressions 1x Beuts (5" §, iv. 306.)— 
The practice of placing coin impressions on bells 


was very common with the bell-founders of the 
eighteenth century. Many examples of the cus- 
tom may be found in Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Cornwall, Salop, &c. For those occurring 
in the three first-named counties see the Reliquary. 
W. P. W. Pxiiumore. 

Oxford. 

Such coin marks are familiar to campanologists, 
and occur on medizeval as well as on later bells. As 
they are not uncommon, it seems needless to con- 
struct a list, but I may mention that at Seven- 
hampton, in Gloucestershire, there is, or was, a 
Hebrew shekel on a bell. The coins were pressed 
on the mould while soft, and so came out in fac- 
simile in the casting. Fe TAR, 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


See “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. ii. 147, for a note on Had- 
denham Church bells, on two of which coins are 
distinctly visible. These two bells bear the dates 
respectively of 1725 and 1741. W. HH. 

Shrewsbury. 


Jcuviana Carew (5% §, iv. 307.)—According to 
an old pedigree, written between 1688 and 1736, 
and considered a very good authority by genea- 
logists, this lady was the daughter of Robert 
Carew and his wife Anne, daughter and heiress, or 
co-heiress, of Andrew Lyn of Ballinamona. The 
MS. says that she, Juliana Carew, “ married 1st, 
Otway, Esq., and had issue; 2ndly, John 
Armstrong of Farney Bridge, by whom she had 
issue ; and 3rdly, Thomas Wray, Esq., by whom 
she has issue.” Mr. Larne and Mr. Greenshilds 
must have been her fourth and fifth mates. The 
marriages of her sisters, and many of her relatives, 
are given in the pedigree above mentioned, which 
has been printed by Messrs. Watson & Hazell (28, 
Charles Street, Hatton Garden, W.C.) in a volume 
of old Kerry records, edited by Miss Hickson. 
The book can be obtained from the firm. C. 





Aw Otp Inea Repropucep (5 §, iv. 368.)—I 
am less disposed than the majority of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” probably will be, to look upon the 
tale of a Swedish soldier in the American army 
having discovered in the Cheyenne language clear 
traces of his mother tongue, as a mere American 
canard. When the question of the origin of man 
was warmly discussed some years ago, the advo- 
cates of the molecule theory pointed to the high 
civilization of the Mandan Indians, compared with 
that of all the other red men by whom they were 
surrounded, and maintained that this superiority 
must have resulted from self-development. To 
this Archbishop Whately replied, in one of his 

mphlets, that there was no proof that the 

fandans had not at one time or another been in 
contact with a race of a higher civilization than 





their own. Improbable as this may seem, it 
assuredly is not impossible, for it is as certain that 
the Northern Sea rovers in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries repeatedly visited the coasts 
of North America, from Labrador to Chesa- 
peake Bay, as that Columbus discovered the 
West Indies, Shortly after the publication of Dr. 
Whately’s essay, Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen, 
Secretary of the Northern Antiquarian Society, 
received from America the intelligence that a 
variety of objects exactly similar to those found in 
Denmark, and exhibited in the Antiquarian 
Museum, had been discovered hundreds of miles 
from the coast. Now, that one of the long Norse 
galleys should have been wrecked on the coast of 
New England, that the crew should have wan- 
dered far inland, and have ultimately settled 
among a friendly tribe, appears to me perfectly 
natural ; such things often happen in our days. 
That Norse culture was not equal to that of Greece 
in its best days is tolerably certain, but dans le 
pays des aveugles le borgne est rot. One thing, at 
any rate, the fair-haired Scandinavian could teach 
the red-skin—the trick of converting ironstone into 
iron; and iron takes a high place among the 
civilizing agents of the human race. That the 
name Mandan should so closely resemble Maen 
Danske (Danish men) strikes me as very singular. 
OvutTIs. 
Risely, Beds. 


Earty AmMeERIcAN Sariuine (5 §. iv. 269.)— 
Mr. D. T. Batty, of 10, Cathedral Yard, Man- 
chester, has favoured me with the following in- 
formation :— 

“The Massachusetts shilling is of some rarity, but 
there are varieties of the same type of greater value. 
It is a coin well known, and in a moderate state worth 
3s. to 5s. ; if fine, or very fine, the price increases rapidly. 
There are also smaller pieces of this type, 6d., 3d., 2d., 


and ld.” s 
W. S. J. 
Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Gorn Corns (5" §. iv. 308.)—Mr. Mortimer 
Cottrs is quite right in his conjecture. In 1811 
the only English gold coins in circulation were 
quarter-guineas (rare), seven-shilling pieces, half- 
guineas, guineas, two-guinea pieces, and five-guinea 
pieces ; the latter two scarce. The only gold coins 
with the date 1811 are half-guineas and seven- 
shilling pieces. The late Mr. Hawkins, in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, xiii. 123, says that the last 
current guineas were struck in 1813 for the especial 
use of the troops on the point of embarking for 
France. None were issued directly in England. 
The first modern sovereigns and _ half-sovereigns 
were issued in 1817. Heyry W. HENFrReY. 


Ancieyt Irnisn Crosses (5% S. iv. 349,.)—Let 
me direct GrEYsTEIL’s attention to an exquisite 
publication on this subject by Mr. Henry O'Neill 
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in 1857. The size is folio 
ful, the drawing perfect, and the rendering on 
stone all that could be desired. Mr. O'Neill 
delivered a course of lectures on painting before 
the Royal Academy, London. If the address, 
Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, is not suffi- 
cient, the artist can be communicated with through 
Mr. Hinch, Bookseller, Crampton Quay. D—y. 


; the objects are beauti- 


Latin Version or Youna’s “ Nicut Tooucuts” 
(5% S. iv. 309.)—Young published :— 

“ Conjectures on original composition, in a letter to the 
author of ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ London, 1759 ; second 
ed., 1759.” 

It is possible that the lines inquired for may be 
in this work, described as above by Lowndes. 

Ep. MArsHALL. 


Witpman on Bees (5" S. iv. 327.)—A 
Treatise on the Management of Bees, by Thomas 
Wildman. Printed by T. Cadell, 1768. A quarto 
vol., pp. 169, copperplates. ie os 


Mortiake Tapestry (5% §. iv. 348.)—Lysons 
(Environs of London, 1796, vol. i. 386) says that 
this manufactory, the first in England, was esta- 
blished in 1619 by Sir Francis Crane, Knt., who 
bought some premises of Mr. Juxon, the lord of 
the manor, for the purpose. In a foot-note he 
mentions as his authority “ Parliamentary Survey 
Augmentation Office.” Sir Francis was some time 
Chancellor of the Garter, and settled at Wood- 
rising, Norfolk. He died s.p. at Paris, 1636. 

W. E. B. 


“THE FRINGES OF THE Nortu Star” (5 §. iv. 
329.)— 

“If you thrust a Jessamine there where she [Nature] 
would have had a Daisie grow, or bring the tall Firr 
from dwelling in his own country, and transport the 
Orange or the Almond-tree near the fringes of the North- 
star, Nature is displeased ,and becomes unnatural and 
starves her sucklings, and renders you a return less than 
your charge and expectation: so it is in all our Appe- 
tites; when they are natural and proper, Nature feeds 
them and makes them healthful and lusty,” &.— 
Jeremy Taylor's Sermon on the House of Feasting. 


Forest Hill. 


“Tae Lixcotnsnrre Bacprpes” (5 §. iy. 
368.)—Professor Henry Morley is evidently not a 
native of Lincolnshire. He says :— 

“ In the hill-country of the north and west, to which 
the Teuton did not care to follow with his plough, and 
in the fens were independent Celts. The drone of a 
Lincolnshire bagpipe is one of Falstaff’s similes for 
melancholy. The fumiliar presence of the bagpipe in- 
dicates a former Celtic occupation of the fens."—A First 
Sketch of English Literature, p. 8. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Joun Bunyan’s “Car” (5 S. iv. 369.)—Was 
Bunyan playing at “buckstick,” a game once 
common in the North of England dales? At two 





holes, about twenty yards apart, stood two boys, 
each with a stout stick, thicker than a stout walk- 
ing stick, and about the same length. These two 
boys were “in.” Other two boys stood by each 
hole, whose duty it was to pitch the “cat” or 
“kitty-cat” from one hole to another. If the 
“cat” (a hard gnarled piece of a branch about 
two inches long) was missed, and it went within 
a given distance of the hole, the party occupying 
the bucksticks were “out,” and the other went 
“in.” If the party “in” succeeded in striking 
the cat from the hole a sufficient distance to war- 
rant a run, they exchanged holes once, twice, or 
thrice, similar to cricket; each run was called a 
“ stick,” and after so many “ sticks ” were counted 
they had to run a “ buck,” namely, when they 
struck the “cat” a good way off they ran to a 
certain boy called a “buck.” When a “stick” 
was run, or a “ buck” was run, one of the other 
party ran for the “cat,” and threw it in to his 
partner, who stood beside the hole, and if he suc- 
ceeded in putting the cat into either hole before 
the party “in” could put in the end of their buck- 
sticks, they were out. So many “sticks” made a 
“ buck,” and so many “ bucks ” were game. 
EAGLE. 


Joun Warton (5" §. iv. 369.)—I can give no 
information as to who this individual was, but, 
from the fact of his having the pastoral staff, there 
is no doubt that he was more than “a simple 
rector.” None but bishops and abbots, as far as I 
can find, were entitled to this insignia, and, there- 
fore, I should conclude that this John Warton 
must have been abbot of some house of which the 
rectory of Staveley was an appendage. For fur- 
ther information, see Martene de Antiquis Ecclesia 
Ritibus, Du Cange, &c. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Mrs. Arawetta Hunt (5* §. iv. 371) was the 
private friend of Queen Mary, and the music- 
mistress of Queen Anne. She was noted for her 
beauty, musical talents, exemplary behaviour, and 
unfortunate marriage. For particulars of her 


engraved portrait, see Noble’s continuation of 
Granger’s Biographical History of England (1806, 
i. 351). She was the admired—or, to use his own 


word, the adored—of Congreve, who, on seeing her 
portrait by Kneller after her death, wrote :— 
“ Were there on earth another voice like thine, 
Another hand so blest with skill divine, 
The late afflicted world some hopes might have, 
And harmony recall thee from the grave.” 
His poem addressed to her whilst alive has gene- 
rally been regarded as one of his best productions. 
Epwarp Sot y. 


Tae Pustic Worsuir Act : Bishor WILBER 
Force’s Consecration (5 §, iv. 249, 374, 390, 
417, 430.)—After the notices which have appeared, 
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I would desire to act on the information in the 
letters which show so much more knowledge of 
the practice at Confirmations, earlier than the time 
of Bishop Wilberforce, as those of X. Y. Z. and 
CuanceLLor Harrneton, and withdraw my state- 
ment, as proved to be erroneous. Had I doubted 
its correctness at the time I should not have stated 
it. But, let me add, I have not committed a 
second error. The Oxford Diocesan Calendar has 
the date of the commencement of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s episcopate as 1845, which, though it contra- 
dicts a book so universally accepted as one of 
authority as Hardy’s edition of Le Neve’s Fasti, 
will, in this instance, prove to be correct. The 
Quarterly, April, 1874, os “1845,” p. 341. 
Ep. MarsHA.t. 


There are three errors in Hardy’s generally most 
accurate edition of Le Neve’s Fasti, vol. ii. p. 510. 
The year is there given as “1846, 8 Victoria,” 
which contradicts itself, for the 8 Victoria ended 
June 19, 1845—Nov. and Dec., 1845, were in the 
ninth year of her reign—and the consecration took 
place on Nov. 30, 1845, 9 Victoria. The transla- 
tion of Bishop Bagot, from Oxford to Bath and 
Wells, is there recorded as having taken place “ in 
Nov., 1846”; but this is corrected under the 
latter see (vol. i. p. 149), where the date is given 
of “ Nov., 1845”; and the nomination to Oxford 
of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, then Dean of West- 
minster, as also his election, confirmation, and 
consecration, all were completed before the end of 
the same month. (Cf. Abp. Howley’s Register, 
ad annum 1845; Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum, p. 131, and all contemporary au- 
thorities easily referred to.) A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


X. Y. Z. is undoubtedly wrong in his date of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s consecration. Hardy’s edi- 
tion of Le Neve’s Fasti is far from being a trust- 
worthy book. I am constantly detecting small 
errors in it. The present is a case in point. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s appointment was gazetted 
Nov. 12, 1845, and he was consecrated Noy. 30 
(St. Andrew’s Day), 1845, not Dec. 30, 1846, as 
Hardy records it. The true date will be found in 
Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 131, 
and may be confirmed by reference to any of the 
newspapers of the time. 

Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


Butter anv Rasexais (5 §, iii. 505; iv. 
313.)—One of the best of the frozen-word stories 
is told by Castiglione, IJ Cortegiano, bk. ii. A 
certain trader of Lucca, travelling in Poland to 
buy skins at a time when that kingdom was at 
war with Russia, agreed to meet some Russian 
dealers at the boundary :— 

“ The Luccese, going thereupon with some of his com- 
panions towards Muscovy, came to the Boristhenes, 





which he found frozen hard as the very marble, and on 
the other side espied the Muscovites, who through fear 
of the Poles durst not venture further. After some few 
signs, each being known to the other, the Muscovites, 
speaking as loud as they were able, told what they ex- 
pected for their sables: but so excessive was the eold, 
that the words, freezing e’er they reach’d the opposite 
side of the river, could not be heard there. The Poles, 
sensible how the case stuod, kindled instantly a great fire 
in the midst of the river, for thither they supposed the 
words to reach e’er the cold stopp’d them: and the fire 
was what the ice, being so very thick, could easily bear. 
Upon this the words, that had remained frozen for the 
space of an hour, began to thaw, coming towards them 
with that sort of murmur which the snow makes in its 
fall from the mountains in the month of May; and were 
perfectly well understood, though by that time the men 
on the other side were departed. But because they 
seemed to set the sables at too high a rate, he refused 
coming to a bargain, and returned home without them.” 

Ii Cortegiano preceded Rabelais’s book by many 
years. I quote from the translation of 1727. 

C. Extiort Browne. 


Tim Bopsrn THE Youncer (5 §. iv. 371.)— 
Whether this author is the same person as “ Tim 
Bobbin the Second” I am unable to say. If 
London, or the Triumph of Quackery, was not 
published until 1818, probably he was not so ; for 
I find in the Manchester Historical Recorder, 
p. 70, under year 1803, that “ Mr. Robert Walker, 
better known under his assumed name of ‘Tim 
Bobbin the Second,’ died May 6, aged seventy-five.” 
He was the author of— 

* Plebeian Politics, or the Principles and Practices of 
Certain Mole-eyed Maniacs, vulgarly called Warrites, 
by Way of Dialogue between two Lancashire Clowns, 
Tom Grunt and Whistle-pig, together with several fugi- 
tive Pieces.” 

These latter, which are also political and full of 
a sardonic humour, were originally printed in the 
Chester Chronicle and in the Manchester Gazette, 
in 1795-6, and reprinted in a small octavo 
volume by Cowdroy & Slack, No. 33, Bury Street, 
Salford, adorned with cuts and a portrait of the 
author, who is there stated to have been born 
July 27, 1728. Plebeian Politics is dated “ this 21st 
Novr., 1801. From my owd original stye,” the place 
being indicated in numerical cipher, which de- 
ciphered is “Little Moss, near Ashton-under- 
Lyne.” Crowpowy. 


Intsn Prices in THE LAST Century (5" §. iv. 
381.)—Wages in the city of Cork appear, from 
the interesting note sent by R. C., to have been 
higher than those paid at the same period in the 
rural parts of Munster. From contemporary bills 
now before me, I see that at Newcastle West 
2s. 2d. was the daily wage of a mason in 1739 ; 
5d. that of a labourer, and 2d. of a woman ‘em- 

loyed on farm work. Horse hire was ls. per day. 
fn 1761 labourers’ wages in the same locality had 
risen to 64d., whilst seventy-five years later, when 
I first knew the district, they had only reached 
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8d., although provisions had been certainly more 
than doubled in price. At Newcastle, in 1745, 
mutton was 14d. per lb., and beef 1jd. Cows sold 
for about 2/. 10s. each ; three-year-old bullocks 
brought about as much; but two-year-old only 
16s. 6d., and sheep 6s. 6d. At Gort, in the county 
of Galway, in 1741, a side of mutton cost 3s. 4d. ; 
turkeys ls. 1d. each; chickens 3d.; butter 6d. 
per lb. ; apples 1s. the hundred ; and ale 2d. the 
quart. But tea was 10d. per ounce, and “ double- 
refined ” sugar 1s. 4d. per Ib. Gort. 


Mr. Green or Campriper, 1755 (5™ S. iv. 
388.)—This was the Rev. William Green, Fellow 
of Clare Hall, who about 1760 was appointed to 
his college living of Hardingham, in Norfolk. The 
tract in question was a New Translation of the 
Prayer of Habakkuk, the Prayer of Moses, and the 
ix. Psalms. The latter was intended 
as a specimen, and, meeting with praise and ap- 
proval, Mr. Green completed his new translation 
of the whole book of Psalms, and published it at 
Cambridge in 1762. Bishop Newton speaks highly 
of him in his Dissertations on the Prophecies; 
where, in the notes to the first dissertation, he de- 
scribes Mr, Green as “admirably well skilled in 
the Hebrew language and Hebrew metre, of 
which he hath given abundant proofs.” 

ce 


cr. and CrUL 


Soy. 


“Scuut,” a Rowrne Term (5 §. iv. 406.)—In 
proposing the query whether the name of “Scull 
the Waterman” (mentioned in Pepys’s Diary, under 
the date Jan. 30, 1659-60) explains the origin of 
the above rowing term, the new editor of that 
work might have illustrated it by another passage 
in the Diary (June 9, 1661), “ By-and-by we went 
and got a sculler, and landing him at Worcester 
House,” &c., obviously meaning a waterman. A 
reference to Richardson’s Dictionary would show 
how “soull” is properly applied to the boat, and 
not as now to the oars. That a particular water- 
man should give his name to a species of boats, 
which in turn give a name to watermen in general 
(all at the same period of time), is too rapid a 
Jhilological process to be assumed. If we must 
in a theory, is it not more likely that the water- 
man in question took his name from his “ craft” ? 

E. Bewu. 


GuypreD, Wire or Wittiam pe Warrey, 
riest Eart or Surrey (5" §. iv. 386.)—The 
number and names of the children of William the 
Conqueror have long been subjects of perplexity to 
me, and although I have endeavoured to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion I have hitherto failed to 
do so, and I have little or no time to pursue my 
investigation. By several writers, Gundred is 
named as a daughter ‘of the Conqueror, and as 
having married William de Warrenne (Normandy), 
who materially assisted in enabling the King to 








obtain the battle of Hastings. The first husband 
of Matilda, who was the daughter of Baldwin de 
Lisle, or le Débonnaire, fifth Count of Flanders, 
was a Flemish nobleman, by some named Gherbod, 
by whom she had two children—Gundred and 
Gherbod, as stated by Ord. Vit., quoted by 
E. H. A. Gundred married the earl, and her 
brother was created Earl of Chester. The Count 
de Warrenne was created Earl of Surrey by 
William Rufus shortly after his accession, who 
gave him Sutregiam (Surrey), as mentioned in the 
charter cited ; but it is an error to suppose him to 
be the Conqueror’s cousin once removed. “ Onele 
& la mode de Bretagne. C'est celui qui a le ger- 
main sur un autre (ainsi l’on dira, Un tel est mon 
oncle & la mode de Bretagne, car lui et mon pére 
étoient cousins germains).” If the earl were the 
husband of the Conqueror’s step-daughter, he 
could not have been his cousin german. 
Greorce Waite. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Tue “Prnta” (5% §. iv. 385) was illustrious for 
the discovery of America. The “Pinta,” Capt. 
Martin Pinzon, was the smallest of the ships of 
Columbus. 

“A little after midnight the joyful sound of Land/ 
land /! was heard from the Pinta, which always kept 
ahead of the other ships.”—Robertson. 

If there was not a “ Pinta” in the Armada there 
surely ought to have been, and the poet was of 
that opinion. W. C. 


RELATIONSHIP (5 §, iv. 329, 415.)—J. R. B. 
must state his facts more fully. E. J. C.’s answer 
may, of course, be right ; but if J. R. B. is alluding 
to a real case, as to which he seeks information, 
E. J. C. has obviously not given the correct solu- 
tion. I will put acase which may, perhaps, suffice. 
A. and B. are brothers. Their children, who are, 
of course, first cousins, have respectively first 
cousins on the side of their mother The mater- 
nal first cousins of <A.’s children are not any rela- 
tions whatever to the maternal first cousins of B's 
children. C. §. 


“ WintFREDA” anp Cooper (5 §. iv. 416.)— 
I have a small volume entitled, —“ Poems on 
Several Subjects. By the Author of the Life of 
Socrates. Dodsley. 1764.” This contains :—* A 
Father’s Advice to his Son : an Elegy. In imita- 
tion of the Old Song of Winifreda. Written in 
the year 1758,”"—which disposes of any claim put 
forward for Cooper being the author of the original 
W inifreda. 

The volume has a remarkable folding plate—*S. 
Wale, delin. : G. Grignon, sculp.”—representing, 
within a pretty ornamental bordering, the poet 
(apparently) wreathed by attending Cupids on the 
wing, while a similar group of seven, unwinged, in 
the foreground, are merrily disporting themselves in 
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the characters of a mitred and crooked bishop ; a 
bewigged Lord Chancellor, with whip in hand, 
riding upon the insignia of his high office, &c. ; 
another, mounted on a pile of books, blowing 
soap-bubbles ; 2 faun in the background; the 
whole harmonizing pleasantly with the airy con- 
tents of the book. J. O. 


Curtous Curistian Names (5" §. ii. 512; 
iii. 52, 193 ; iv. 294.)—In the registers of Had- 
dington, N.B., are found the following Christian 
names of females connected with Baillie families : 
—1622, Elspet ; 1638, Elspit; 1642, Elspith ; 
1677, Elspeth ; 1627, Bessie (Qy. Are all these 
related to Elizabeth?); 1627, Cristian; 1635, 
Grissell (this has subsequent variations, as Gryssell, 
Grizell, &c.); 1643, Effie ; 1684, 1685, Eupham, 
Euphane ; 1745, Beatrix ; 1719, Lillias, daughter 
of James Baillie and Lillias Cockburne, born 
April 16, baptized April 26. J. Brae. 


Is not Perthany derived from the Latin per- 
tenuis, very slender? and is not Delcy a shorten- 
ing of delicitum, a delight, a plaything? Liela I 
take to be a misspelling of Leila or Leilia, and 
Avis another form of the Teutonic Avice. Ragael 
may be the equivalent of Rachel, but I believe it 
to be a distinct name, signifying, like the male 
name Raguel, friend of God. C. A. R. 


T***,4 would scarcely have included Alce in his 
list if he had remembered that it is only a dimi- 
nutive of Alice, not obsolete, as he will find by 
mixing with the lower classes in any part of Lan- 
cashire. I have seen it spelt Ailse ;- but this, 
while it might assist the pronunciation, certainly 
conceals the derivation. HERMENTRUDE. 


Bathia was a Christian name for several genera- 
tions (as it still is) in the family of Robinson of 


Banff, N.B. lc ee: Ie 


Deley is no doubt a corruption of Dulce or 
Dulcibella, not an uncommon name a few genera- 
tions back. H. M. L, 
_ Bett Inscription (5" §S. iv. 308, 395.)—I have 
just seen a rubbing of this inscription, and can 
supply two or three amended readings, but believe 
that “pa faial ” and “scal” are mere nonsense, 
that about one-third of the inscription has been 
omitted, and that no connected sense can be made 
of it as it is. “Peis” is pro eis, the former word 
being expressed by the usual contraction ; “ in- 
purgatoris” is so in the rubbing, but should be in 
Purgatorio ; “puniunter” is rightly puniuntur in 
the rubbing ; “quas” is so in the rubbing, but 
should probably be que; “perdel” is per dei. 

is shows how futile it is to send things of this 
sort to“ N. & Q.,” or elsewhere. When an in- 


scription is not understood, it is useless to indulge 


IM conjectures without having before one the thing 
itself, a cast, a rubbing, or a photograph. Instance 


the Goodmanham Font inscription (5" 8. iv. 317, 
337). Possibly the enigmatical “faial” may contain 
the usual abbreviation for anima, and “ scal” that 
for sancta, to agree with “virgo.” I should render 
the whole thus :— 

+ The name of the bell (is —, the gift of ——- —— 
and —— ——.) Holy Virgin of Virgins, pray for them 
who in purgatory are punished, that the sooner by the 
mercy of God they may be delivered. ITP 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Craupe Amyanp (5® §, iv. 348, 397.)—The 
following extract from Alumni Westmonasterienses, 
edition 1852, p. 313, concerning Claude Amyand, 
the second son of Sir Claudius Amyand, may prove 
of interest. He was elected from Westminster 
School to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1736, at the 
age of seventeen :— 

“C. Amyand: Under Secretary of State, 1751; Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Tregony, Cornwall, 1747; for 
Sandwich, Kent, 1754; Commissioner of the Customs, 
1756 ; Receiver-General of the Land Tax for the County 
of Middlesex, 1765; died on April 1, 1774, and was 
buried in Abbotts Langley Church, Herts, where a 
monument was erected to his memory by his widow, 
whose first husband was George, Earl of Northampton. 
Mr. Amyand was made Keeper of the King’s Library in 
1745, and filled the post of Under Secretary of State 
under the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Holdernesse, 
Sir Thos. Robinson (afterwards Lord Grantham), and 
Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord Holland). He resigned his 
seat at the Board of Customs on being appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Land Tax. His grandfather was a 
refugee from France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and his father, Sir Claudius Amyand, was 
surgeon to the king. This Claude, the second son, was 
married in 1761, but had no issue. His elder brother 
was created a baronet in 1764, and his nephew, having 
married the heiress of Moccas, in Herefordshire, assumed 
her maiden name of Cornewall ( Westminster Indentures ; 
Betham’s Baronetage, iii. 314; Clutterbuck’s Herts, i. 
175; Beatson’s Pol. Index, i. 433-4; Parl. Hist., xiv. 70, 
and xv. 318 ; Gent. Mag., xv. 668, and xxi. 237).” 

The date of his graduation at Oxford is not 
given, but I find in my edition of the Carmina 
Quadragesimalia (Volumen Secundum, Oxonii, 
1748), one or two copies of verses attributed to him. 
T recollect also some few years ago there was an old 
mansion at Twickenham called Amyand House, 
which was at that time occupied by a friend of 
mine, who was vicar of that parish. This would 
almost seem to point to some connexion of the 
family with that place, and be worth investigation. 
It would seem that, from the circumstance of Sir 
Claudius Amyand, the eminent surgeon, having two 
sons, who were called Claudius and Claude, some 
little confusion has arisen from the similarity of the 
names. At p. 546 of the Alumni Westmonasteri- 
enses, Claudius Amyand, Esq., is mentioned as one 
of the stewards at the Westminster School Anni- 
versary in 1761. Probably the elder son was 


named Claudius and the ao ~ Claude. ora. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.£ 





Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. : 
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It will be seen that, by a slip of the pen, in the 
latter part of my note {p. 397), it reads the 
Claudius Amyand inquired about was the first 
baronet’s “ second son” ; it should be “ brother.” 

Cuartes Hawk1ys. 


A Dvex (5" §S. iv. 329.)—H. W. T. had better 
write to Rev. Hill Dawe Wickham, Horsington 
Rectory, Wincanton. C. TRELAWNY. 

Ham, Plymouth. 


Jupck Feu (5" §. iv. 187, 393.)— My reply to 
this query is partly incorrect. The judge sealed 
his will with his own armorial ensigns only, and 
Margaret’s father was John Askew. 

J. Luzwetyy Curtis. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Visitation of Yorkshire, made in the Years 1584-5 by 
Robert Glover, Somerset Herald. To which is added 
the Subsequent Visitation made in 1612 by Richard 
St. George, Norroy King of Arms, with several Addi- 
tional Pedigrees; including the Arms taken out of 
Churches and Houses at Yorkshire Visitation, 1584-5, 
Sir Wm. Fayrfax’s Booke of Armes, and other Heraldic 
Lists. With Copious Indices. Edited by Joseph 
Foster, Compiler of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Collection of Pedigrees, and also Editor of the Lin- 
colnshire Collection. (Privately Printed for the Editor, 
21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood.) 

THE above ample title-page thoroughly describes the 

contents of this admirable work. The name of the 

editor is sufficient warrant that the work has been most 
carefully done. The labour must have been enormous, 
but so was the love for it; and equal to both was the 

— and enthusiastic spirit which induced Mr. 
oster to undertake and complete a work so costly at his 

own expense. He goes in nowise beyond right and 

reason when he describes this volume as “the head- 
stone of the corner, the apex, the cowronnement de 

Uédijice of the genealogical superstructure.” It is the 

most perfect book of the kind within our knowledge, 

and we heartily wish Mr. Foster a reward commen- 
surate with his very great merits. 


The History of Land-holding in England. By Joseph 
Fisher, F.R.H.S. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue object of this able and important work is to show 
that in England, from the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, the ownership of land rested either in the 
ple or the Crown as representing the people; “that 
individual ye 4 of land is . . . repugnant to the 
principles of the British Constitution; that the largest 
estate a subject can have is tenantcy in fee; and that it 
is a holding and not an owning of the soil,” Mr. Fisher 
advocates the establishment of peasant proprietors— 
something like the Freemen of the Norman times. We 
recommend the book, though it may not carry con- 
viction to all. 


Men or Kent axp Kentisu Men (see ante, p. 400.)— 
The following correspondence on the above interesting 
subject is taken from a Kentish paper :— 

“* To the Editor of the Maidstone and Kentish Journal. 

“ Mr. Editor,—In your last issue I see a letter of Mr. 
Robert Furley’s concerning the Men of Kent and the 


Kentish Men. I must say I do not agree with him. The 
distinction, in my opinion, has nothing whatever to do 








with the divisions of East and West Kent, which arose 
among the Jute Kings of Kent, owing to the medizval 
mistake, so fatal to France, of granting a It has 
not either anything to do with the Rivers Medway or 
Stour. In all nations there has been a division into the 
men of the marsh, the wood, and the mountain, on the 
one side, and the men of the plain on the other. Now, 
if we compare this fact with the history of Kent at the 
Norman Conquest, we shall not have the slightest diffi. 
culty in arriving at the meaning of Men of Kent and 
Kentish Men. From Hastings William no doubt in- 
tended to march straight through Kent to London, after 
taking the Castle of Dover, but he was disappointed. 
The marshes at the mouth of the Stour, the great forest 
of the Weald (of which the Mereworth and Malling 
woods are still considerable relics), the marshes of the 
Medway in South Kent, near Tunbridge, and the high 
hills, presented a fortress impregnable to his army. 
Consequently, having taken Dover and Romney, he 

a circuit round into Surrey, where he was met by Stigand 
the Archbishop and the Men of Kent, who are said to 
have acted over again the ‘Tale of Birnam Wood coming 
to Dunsinane.’ Be that as it may, there is very little doubt 
that he allowed the Men of Kent their laws then and 
their old place in the battle-field, seeing that they were 
quite as ready to own him as a king, as a Wessex monarch, 
now that Harold was dead. From these things, I gather 
that the Men of Kent are those enclosed by a line drawn 
from Dover under the cliffs by Folkestone, through 
Hythe, across to about Hawkhurst and the natural 
boundaries of Kent, the men in those regions south and 
east of that line being Kentish Men. Perhaps this may 
also account for the sayings, ‘ Silly Sussex ’ and ‘Surrey,’ 
among the vulgar as terms of reproach, William, as is 
well known, being obliged to keep pretty well in those 
two counties.......... Nopa Veritas. 

“ Higham, near Rochester, Nov. 10.” 


“ To the Editor of the Maidstone and Kentish Journal. 


* Ceesar describes Kent as the most civilized part of 
Britain, and this must have had reference to the eastern 
portion of it, and not to those districts comprising the 
great and lesser forests, and the unreclaime marshes; 
for we learn that the earliest settlers in Kent located 
themselves on our south-eastern coast, and were under 
the dominion of four chieftains. Duroveruum or Can- 
tropolis (Canterbury) was the metropolis. Kent next 
became one of the kingdoms established by the Anglo- 
Saxons, and so continued for 400 years. During this 
period we find ‘ Kings of a doubtful title,’ or foreigners, 
frequently engaged in wasting the country. Swalebert, 
with Withred, for a time shared the kingdom. Ethel- 
bert II. held it with Sigward. Dethroned kings were 
sometimes permitted to hold it as viceroys, and styled 
Earldormen ; a Saxon title of } , still ret by 
us. In the ninth century, Oswald, Earldorman of East 
Kent, styled himself Dei gratia rex. When Alfred alone 
reigned, Swithulf, Bishcp of Rochester, was a pointed 
‘one of the guardians of the western part of Kent,’ to 
defend it against the Danes. It would be a welcome 
addition to my little store of knowledge if ‘ Nuda Veri- 
tas’ would name the king who gave away one-half of 
Kent as ‘an apanage,’ and if he would further state 
whether it was East or West Kent. 

“When Kent ceased to be a separate kingdom’ its 
ancient division was still preserved for eccl 

urposes. 

. This we see in the fact that until a very recent 
period the whole of the Diocese of Rochester was situate 
in West Kent, and the patronage of it was at first held by 
the Metropolitan, whose possessions were naturally the 
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most extensive, comprising the whole of East Kent and 
large portions of West Kent. That such an ecclesiastical 
division was not an equal one and differs from the present 
civil one is not surprising, for the Earl or Shireman 
(Sheriff) had the power to regulate and alter it. 

“Of the seven Laths which existed in Anglo-Saxon 
times, five derived their names from places in East Kent, 
and only two from places in West Kent ; while the nar- 
row limits of all our Hundreds in East Kent (especially 
those along the coast), when compared with those in 
West Kent, sufficiently indicate which part of the county 
was the most populous and influential 

“ We next come to the Norman Invasion, also referred 
to by ‘ Nuda Veritas,’ and this part of his letter is to me 

rfectly incomprehensible. The Conqueror’s object, 
after the battle, was to secure the coast and establish a 
communication with Normandy. So, after chastising 
the inhabitants of Romney for repelling a portion of his 
army when they attempted to land there, he proceeded 
to Dover and set fire to the town. Here his army suf- 
fered from dysentery, and he was detained eight days; in 
the mean time he obtained reinforcements, and marched 
on, not by ‘a circuit round into Surrey,’ but on a direct 
and well-constructed Roman road. The supposed meeting 
of the Conqueror with Archbishop Stigand and the Men 
of Kent, if ever it took place, was at Swanscombe (be- 
tween Gravesend and Dartford), and not in Surrey, as 
stated by ‘ Nuda Veritas,’ but at the present day the 
holding of this meeting is scouted as fabulous. King 
William never meddled with the then existing boundaries 
and customs of Kent; but it is somewhat remarkable 
that in his Domesday Book the Survey of Kent is adopted 
by ‘the men’ of only four of the Laths, all of them 
situate in East Kent, there being no mention of ‘the 
men’ in the two West Kent Laths. In a matter affecting 
the whole county, was not this placing the Western 
Division in a subordinate position ? 

“T will only add, that if to be called a ‘ Man of Kent’ 
is esteemed more highly than to be styled a ‘ Kentish 
Man,’ I must, for the reasons I have already advanced, 
uphold the claim of the inhabitants of East Kent to this 
distinction, not because they were never conquered or 
were of superior valour, but because, from their position, 
they occupied for centuries the post of danger, which is 
the post of honour. Ropert Furwey. 

“ Ashford, Nov. 25th, 1875.” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Inxstrrute.—Dec. 3.—Octavius Mor- 
gan, Esq., in the chair.—“ Notes” by the Hon. W. O. 
Stanley were read, respecting discoveries at Porth Da- 
farch, near Holyhead, and specimens of objects found 
there were exhibited. —Mr. Micklethwaite read “ Notes 
on Recent Discoveries among the Domestic Buildings at 
Westminster Abbey,” and the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott 
gave an account of excavations at Cleeve Abbey, Somer- 
set, and exhibited many encaustic tiles found there.— 
The Chairman brought a silver French wine-taster’s 
cup, with medallion of Louis XV., two specimens of 
“barnacle”-cases, and the cover of a horn-book,—Sir 
J. Jervoise sent a stone hand-mill, some “ pot-boiler ” 
stones, and a bronze ring found in Hampshire, —the 
Dean, &e., of Canterbury, a MS. inventory of West- 
minster Abbey vestments, &c., A.p. 1388,—Mr. Stephens, 
a black-letter copy of the Paraphrases of Erasmus, 
printed by Whitchurch. : 


Every reader of “N. & Q.” will, we feel assured, 
share the deep regret with which we record the death, 
on the 29th ultimo, of Thomas Jones, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., 
the learned Librarian of the Chetham Library, and the 
contributor to these columns of many valuable papers 
connected with es pms and literary history. He 
was a ripe scholar and an accomplished bibliographer ; 








and as long as a love of literature exists in Manchester 
will the name of Thomas Jones be honourably associated 
with that of the valuable Library which he managed so 
admirably for upwards of a quarter of acentury. Mr. 
Jones was educated at Cowbridge School and Jesus 
College, Oxford. 


Lampeta Patace Liprary.—An important donation 
has lately been made of theological books, from the 
library of the late Prof. Selwyn, of Cambridge, and 
Canon of Ely, by Mrs. Selwyn. Dr. Selwyn was one of 
the Honorary Curators of this Library, and evinced deep 
interest in its progress and extension. 

Tue Frast Serres of “N. & Q.” is among some re- 
markable lots for sale, at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's, 
on Tuesday next. 

Harriet Maatineav’s Lastern Life, Past and Present, 
has been published, in a new edition, with illustrations, 
by E. Moxon, Son & Co. 





Aotices to Corresponvents, 

Enquirer.—Cardinal Manning, as counsel for Pope 
Innocent in quashing Magna Charta, is at issue with Dr. 
Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian. Dr. Lingard 
assigns as the last and culminating argument of Pope 
Innocent, that “ England was become the fief of the 
Holy See” (by the surrender of the kingdom to the papal 
authority two years before) ... “andif the King had the 
will, he had not at least the power to give away the 
rights of the Crown without the consent of his feudal 
superior.” Dr. Lingard says of the “ transaction” on 
the part of a prince “who could lay the crown of 
England at the foot of a foreign priest, and receive it 
from him again asa vassal and tributary,” that “it was 
certainly a disgraceful act.” 

“ When Poets’ plots in plays are damn’d for spite, 
They Critics turn and damn the rest that write.” 
—From a prologue by Jo. Haynes, the comic actor. It 
is printed in the Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany 

Poems, edited by Elijah Fenton. 

ErHeLBerta asks whether there is any publication 
devoted to the Society of Friends, containing reports of 
their meetings, &c.; also, for the names of any books 
containing their doctrines, and of those religious books 
which are in general use among them. 

H. B. C. (U. U. Club.)—It always gives us pleasure to 
hear from you—old names are not easily forgotten. 

L. L. 8.—‘‘In naked Nature's plainest phrases.” 
(Parnell, Bacchus ; or, the Vines of Lesbos.) 

F. T. M. inquires whether it is usual in churchyards 
to use a broken cross symbolically. 

H. G. (Ayr.)—Kindly forward your promised con- 
tribution. 

P. 8. Kixe.—See British Museum Catalogue and 
Alibone. 

T. B. G.—Is not the prize poem a joke? In all cases 
the locality should be indicated after the degree. 

E. J. C. (ante, p. 415.)—We have a letter for you. 

8. (Oriental Club) is requested to forward his name. 

W. T. M.—It was another Dromio. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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[HE SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. 

An Illustrated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation 
during the Years 1873-4, through what were pany the Slave States 
of the American Union. By EDWARD KIN 

* An illustrated volume of travels of very unt meal excel lence 
King’ 8 sketches are quite the revelation of a new world.”— (Graphic. 

* So beautiful a book of travel has never hitherto been published. . 
There is probably no book existing on the same subject that affords 80 
much amusement, and adds so much to previous knowledge.” 
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Portions of the Theological, Antiquarian, and Mleceilanceus 
Library of an Eminent Divine, and several Smaller Collections, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, C hancery Lane, W.C. (Fleet Street end).on 
WEDNESDAY, December 15, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a 
COLLECTION ‘of VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, as 
above, comprising Roberts's Holy Land, 2 vols, foli»—Vetusta Monu- 
menta, 6 vols. —King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols.—-Houbraken and 
Vertue’s Heads—Wright’s Rutland—Dugdale’s Warwickshire—Gale, 
Seriptores Vetores Anglicani, 3 vols.—Buceri Scripta Anglica Poli 
Pro Ecclesiastice Unitatis Defensio, et Epistolm, 5 vols. 4to.—The 
Chronicles of Holinshed, Grafton, Fabyan, &e. 13 vols.—Fenn’s Ori- 
ginal Letters, 5 vols. W att’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. Bot- 
field's Manners and Household Expenses in England—Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and treland, 57 vols, 8vo.—Calendar of 
State Papers, 29 vols.— Record Publications, 18 vols. —Revised Statutes, 
7 vols.— Froude’s England, 12 vols. — Ranke's E 
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Butier’s Catholics, 4 vols.—Strype’s Cranmer, Parker, &c. 14 vols.— 
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The VISITATION of YORKSH 
MADE IN THE YEARS 1584-5, 
By ROBERT GLOVER, Somerset Herald ; 
To which is added, 
THE SUBSEQUENT VISITATION MADE IN 1922, 
By RICHARD ST. GEORGE, Norroy King of Arms 


With several Additional Pedigrees, 


Including “ The Arms taken out of Charch« sand Housesin York 
Visitation, “Sir William Fayrfax’ Booke of Arms,” 
ether Heraldic Lists, with a Copious Index of Matches, &. 


Edited by JOSEPH FOSTER, 
Compiler of the Yorkshire and Lancashire Genealogical Collec 
and other Privately Printed Family Pedigrees, 


1584-5," 


Privately Printed for the Editor, 
JOSEPH FOSTER, 


21, Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W, 


WHITAKER’ S JOURNA 

OF AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE, 
For full Prospectuses see Advertisement in 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK ror 1876. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSBS. BAGSTERS CATALOGU 


Tilustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMU EL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 
YOIN wS and MEDALS.— joni Priced Carta 
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